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Stone & Webster —“Fingers on the Pulse” 


RIER HILL STEEL” is one of the names 
to conjure with among the industries of the 
Youngstown district, signifying the great 

works and the ramifications of the business of the 


Brier Hill Steel Company. 


For “Brier Hill Steel” we have carried out 
a large and varied assortment of work including, 
among other things, blast furnace foundations of 
concrete and the concrete walls of an ore storage 
yard having a capacity of 750,000 tons. We illus- 
trate these features under construction. At the 
wind-up of our work the client wrote: 
Industrial Plants and Buildings Industrial Housing 


Power Stations Water Power Developments 
and Monumental Buildings 


Warehouses 
Transmission Systems 


Chemical Works Gas Plants 
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“We commend especially the expedition and dispatch 
of your work for us which we believe was done with as 
creditable cost as possible. It is plain that your able 
organization keeps its fingers on the pulse of things.” 


Our operations started with the authorization, 
“Construct such work as the Brier Hill Steel Company 
may direct,” a typical instance of how we work with you 
rather than for you, beginning when your plans for a 
new plant or extensions are first taking shape. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


BOSTON. . . Stone & Webster Bldg. 
CHICAGO . . First National Bank Bldg. SEATTLE 
YOUNGSTOWN . 516 Stambaugh Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO . _301 Holbrook Bldg. 


120 Broadway 

. 868 Stuart Bldg. 

954 Union Arcade 
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Inc., an organization specializing in the practice of industrial engineering and in- 
dustrial management in all branches. This organization was founded to meet the 
acknowledged need for a more complete industrial service than has heretofore been 
available to bankers, capitalists, investors, manufacturers and others, to aid them in 
the proper development and profitable operation of industries in which they are 
interested. ‘The service of M. H. Avram & Company, Inc., to its clients includes 


Investigation and Reports, 
Reorganization Plans and 
Management of Industries 


Mr. Avram has gathered around him a group 
of men of demonstrated ability in dealing with 
the intricate and diversified problems of industry. 
The staff includes not only engineers of standing 
and experience, but men trained in manufactur- 
ing, finance, and in all aspects of industrial 
administration. Through this central organiza- 
tion and its connections, the clients of M. H. 
Avram & Company, Inc., will obtain the services 
of the best engineering and scientific brains of 
the country, together with complete laboratory 
facilities for industrial research of the most ex- 
haustive character. Full information regarding 
the following features of Avram service will be 
furnished on request: 


Investigation and Reports on industrial man- 
ufacturing projects for investors, to determine 
their exact investment worth; and for manufac- 


turers, to devise new methods in cases where 
costs exceed returns, or where profits are not 
commensurate with the investment. Investiga- 
tion and analyses of mechanical and electrical 
devices and processes to determine mechanical 
practicability, marketability and their potential 
worth as investments, including development 
where necessary or required. 


Reorganization Plans for corporations or en- 
terprises called upon to reorganize because of 
management difficulties, unfavorable financial 
conditions, or where mergers are necessitated. 


Management— M. H. Avram & Company, 
Inc., will assume management of enterprises 
which, although not successfully operating, can, 
in its opinion, be made both commercially and 
industrially profitable through proper manage- 
ment and proper methods. 


a 


ANNO UNCEMENT 


Mr. Mois H. Avram announces the foundation of M. H. Avram & Company, 





Booklet, “Science in Industry,” describing the above services sent on request. 


M. H. AVRAM & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
360 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Joun Lowry, Jr., 
Builder and Engineer. 
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Vice-Pres. and 
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Lawyer, Coudert Bros., 
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Harry G. Jones, 
Jones & Hadnot. 


Treasurer. 
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Publishing Co. 
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CHARACTER AND INTEGRITY 
BUYING POWER AND 
SYMPATHETIC RESPONSE 


US. 


MASS CIRCULATION 





The answer in the Rocky Mountain territory is 


ROCKY MOUNT AIN NEWS 


EVERY MORNING 


THE DENVER TIMES 


EVERY AFTERNOON EXCEPT SUNDAY 


It is apparent that mass circulation alone is not enough to 
profitably merchandise goods or an idea. The one and only 
reason for advertising appropriations is to reach a PROFITABLE 
point, and not simply to know that so many thousand impressions 
of an advertisement have appeared. Mass circulation ALONE 
is the antiquated system because circulation ALONE does not 
move goods. 


The Rocky Mountain News and The Denver Times are recog- 
nized as profitable mediums. A sympathetic following as a 
result of the character and integrity of these papers makes this 
possible. They sell goods. 


Would you rather have several men of mediocre sales ability 
and questionable character represent you, or one man, clean, a 
hard-hitting business-getting salesman of character to reflect 
YOUR character? The answer is simple. You will be more 
profitably represented by character. 


The ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS and THE DENVER TIMES 
will gladly interest themselves in your merchandising problems 
in their territory. They must make it profitable to you before 
becomes profitable to them. 


-: The Denver Publishing Company 
Denver, Colorado 
Verree and Conklin, a ccna 


resentatives, Chicago. 
Verree and Conklin, Inc, Rep- 


Verree and Conklin, Inc. Rep- 
resentatives, Detroit. 


R. J. Bidwell & Co, ae 
sentatives, San Francisco. 

















DO YOU KNOW 


XUESE ARE FACTS that every man interested in advertising and 


—how Cyrus H. K. Curtis picks men? 

ee ee ee a ee on Sem oeger wiiet 

—how he borrowed his first $200,000 for advertising? 

Pmt ogy any one 9 pre ghey 

—that he bought the “Post” for $1,000 and lost one and a quart 
million dollars before it turned the corner? v 

—that for 1920 he refused a million-dollar advertising contract 

from one firm? 


selling problems should know and can know by reading the 
inside story of “The Man Who Made the Saturday Evening 

. Post,” as revealed for the first time by Richard Spillane in 
FORBES MAGAZINE. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, NAME, ..0crccccccccccccedsescccees 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
me FO ra otartt AGETONB. 20.000 scccccccesocsecccces 
Please send RBES every weeks, in 
» with the next installment of the Cyrus H. K. Cure Firm 
FEW ot ast Bit ate Sar ee Seed bdesncdbesveesasetgesesee 
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I cannot conceive how any business 
man on earth could get along without 
“Forbes” after he has read one or 
two copies. It is simply a question of 
knowing about it, and I am sure that 
every business man that wants to keep 
up to the minute on what is going on 
in the world and get the opinion of a 
man like Mr. Forbes isn’t going to be 
without the magazine, for it is a tre- 
mendous asset to anyone. 

J. KINDLEBERGER. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

** * 

I believe your articles have helped 
many people. I am, furthermore, con- 
vinced that your timely topics are of 
incalculable advantage to your readers. 
Your book, “Man to Man,” by John 
Leitch, is indeed very interesting. In- 
dustrial democracy would be a won- 
derful asset. However, it will be nec- 
essary first to educate the working 
man. We should all know of maga- 
zines such as yours, printed regardless 
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If Your Subscription Expires 


with this issue of FORBES you will find a renewal blank inserted. 
We suggest that you mail your renewal today — right now. 
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of criticism and in so fearless 4 


manner. 
G. A. WILLUMSEN. 
New York. 
zs * * 


I am a warm admirer of your pub- 
lication and always read it most relig- 
iously. 

JOHN ALLEN MURPHY, 
Associate Editor, Printer’s Ink. 


New York. 
s* ¢ @ 


I have the highest regard for 
“Forbes” and consider it one of the 
great publications of America. 

GEORGE M. REYNOLDS, 
President, Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank, Chicago. 
** ¢ 


I am a recent subscriber to your 
magazine and wish to tell you that I 
enjoy reading it from cover to cover. 

DR. JOHN L. SAGERSON. 

Johnstown, Pa. 
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Dr. Frank Crane’s Essays 
For the First Time 
in Book Form 





His “Four Hundred” BEST WW, 3 have 


made ESSAYS popular in A 


O one read Essays before Dr. Frank 

Crane began writing his “FOUR MIN- 

UTE” Masterpieces. Now popular de- 

mand has prevailed upon him to put his 

Essays into book form, and thousands of men 

and women throughout the country will hail this 
announcement with joy. 

Every day ten million of the keenest minds 
read Dr. Crane for a mental tonic. Fifty of the 
lading newspapers in the United States and 
Canada carry his daily contributions. He is the 
great exponent of the REAL AMERICAN 
Philosophy. His is a message for the multitude. 

He speaks forcibly, yet simply. His thoughts 
are packed with inspiration and brisk American 
optimism. Wit and wisdom flow from his pro- 
fic pen and humanism tempers every phrase. 
His message is like a breath of fresh air that is 
as good for the brain as a walk in the open is 
good for the body. 


His Message Universal 


He tackles the everyday problems of every- 
day people with his constructive and penetrating 
intellect. He goes straight to the heart of the 
subject and his conclusions are helpful. He says 
things swiftly and strongly and men understand 
him. He inspires humanity to nobler and bet- 
ter things through his uplifting principles of 
human philosophy. 

From President Wilson to the mill and fac- 
tory worker, from the college professor to the 
cowboy on the Arizona ranch, all Americans look 
for what Dr. Crane has to say. He talks plain, 
ordinary United States common sense, always in 
good humor and optimism, and often with wit. 


From His Essays 


Speaking of Lincoln he says: “He was the 
realization of the worth of common humanity, 
of how proud, how glorious, how divine a thing 
itis to be a HUMAN BEING.” 

From his essay on Theodore Roosevelt we 
take these closing paragraphs: “The Bull Moose 
has made his last charge. 

“The Rough Rider has led his last assault. 

“Bwano Tumbo, the mighty hunter, is back 
from his perilous expedition we call Life and 
is gone home. 

“Friends and opponents, with equal earnest- 
ness, cry out, ‘God rest his soul!’ 

“Upon his tomb there can be inscribed an 
epitaph than which there can be no nobler, no 
prouder, no truer tribute. 

“Here lies a real American.’ ” 


Full of Healthy Sentiment 


An extract from his essay, “DAD,” a heart 
message we understand: “And how pathetic, it 
now comes home to me, were your efforts to 
get close to me, to win my confidence, to be 
my pal! 

“T wouldn’t let you. I couldn’t. What was it 
held me aloof? I don’t know. But it is tragic— 
that wall that rises between a boy and his father. 
and their frantic attempts to see through it and 
climb over it. 

“I wish you were here now, across the table 
from me, just for an hour, so that I could tell 
you how there’s no wall any more; I understand 


RICA 


you now, Dad, and God! how I love you, and 
wish I could go back and be your boy again.” 

One last quotation, this time a mention of 
Dr. Crane’s mother: “I don’t remember much 
about her views of voting nor her social pres- 
tige; and what her ideas on child-training, diet, 
and eugenics were I cannot recall. The main 
thing that sifts back to me now through the thick 
undergrowth of years is that SHE LOVED ME. 

“She was always hugging me. She would 
wake me up to play with me. She would kiss me 
inordinately. She loved me in rather a fierce 





A Few Titles 


Life as a Business Proposition. 
The Unconquerable. 

Mine Own Will Come to Me. 
Self-Starters. 

America’s Coming of Age. 

Fool’s Gold. 

Around the Corner. 

The Fat Man. 

For Lovers to Read. 

From the Chin Up. 

To France. 

Friend Bed. 

The Prayer of the Outside Sheep. 
Idleness the Mother of Progress. 
The Great Silences. 

Green Fire. 


The Healing Power of Housekeeping. 
The Art of Making Mistakes. 

The Watch, the Clock, and the Drum. 
If I Were God. 

Law. 

The Sunny Side of the Hill. 

How to Go to Sleep. 

The March of the Shadows. 

The Little God of Happy Endings. 











way. And I liked it. She had a sunny face. To 
me it was like God, and all the beatitudes saints 
tell of Him.” 


Hopeful, Kindly and Friendly 


So one could go on quoting from essay after 
essay—each one a veritable mine from which 
ingots more precious than gold may be picked. 
Each one so cheerful, hopeful, inspirational, so 
friendly and personal, 
that one feels vastly 
better for the reading of 
them. 

Ten handy-size, well- 
bound volumes — 400 
FOUR MINUTE ES- 
SAYS on vital, human 
subjects. Four hundred 
masterpieces by the 
author who made the 
essay popular. Sixteen 
hundred pages printed 
in clear, bold, easy read- 
ing type. Only a limited 
number of sets to be dis- 
tributed at this time at 
this special low price for 
the purpose of intro- 
ducing the new Current 
Opinion. 
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Current Opinion 


With the May number, Dr. Crane joined Edward 
J. Wheeler on the Editorial Staff of CURRENT 
OPINION, which will maintain its established posi- 
tion in the monthly review field—plus Dr. Crane. 

The subscription price of this magazine is 35c. 
per copy, $4.00 per year. (See special combination 
offer in the convenient coupon down in the corner.) 

CURRENT OPINION gives you the facts—the 
makings for your own opinions; it makes you sure 
of your ground so that you may speak with confi- 
dence and assurance, and with force in any com- 
pany. CURRENT OPINION brings to you new 
methods of accomplishment in Industry, Religion, 
Finances, Art, Science, Commerce and Home- 
making, and shows you “close up” the BIG men and 
women of the world who are making the history of 
our times. In a word, it is the one magazine which 
you must read to keep abreast of the times. 


Why Immediate Action Is Necessary 


The paper for this edition of “FOUR MINUTE 
ESSAYS” was purchased last fall at about 1-3 the 
present market price. The printers’ strike delayed 
the edition until it was too late for holiday trade. 
Manufacturing costs have advanced nearly 50%, so 
that this sensationally low price is based on manu- 
facturing costs that_are unheard of today. And 
positively no more sets can be made and offered at 
anything like the price quoted here. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 


Make sure of getting this ten-volume set of 
FOUR MINUTE ESSAYS and a year’s sub- 
scription for CURRENT OPINION, by sending 
in your order NOW. No money necessary. 
Read the coupon and act promptly. 


size 10 Volum 
Send Coupon 





Ser 


CLIP AND MAIL NOW 
CURRENT OPINION, 56 West 45th St., New York. 
Please reserve a set 
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“Forgetting the things which are behind, and reach- 
ing forth unto those things which are before.”—Philip- 
pians 3:13. 


LL of us are guilty of remembering things 

A we ought to forget. Yet unless we learn 

what—and how—to forget, we cannot 
achieve all we are capable of. 

What to forget is as important as what to 
remember; for if we do not master the art of 
forgetting, we cannot completely master the art 
of remembering—and success is very largely a 
matter of knowing and remembering. 

James A. Farrell; president of the world’s 
largest industrial corporation, once told me, when 
I asked how he had cultivated what is recognized 
as perhaps the most powerful memory in 
America, that he asked his mind to store only 
useful facts and carefully refrained from clutter- 
ing it with facts and figures of no use to him in 
his business—baseball records, for example. 

James J. Hill, who possessed a phenomenal 
memory, said it is easy to remember things you 
are interested in. 

What to do, therefore, is to discern what 
things are useful, what things one ought to be 
interested in, and then forget the others. 

That sounds easy. But it isn’t easy, as we all 
know. However, if we try, we may accomplish 
something. If we don’t, we won't. 

Let’s see, therefore, what are some of the 
things we ought to forget. 

First and most important of all, forget that 
brilliant record you made at school or that 
wonderful sale you made which caused all the 
boys to talk or that remarkable piece of work 
you did which won your raise of pay and promo- 
tion. 

Forget the big things you did yesterday or last 
year. 

Forget all about the time you topped the list 
and was made a fuss over. 

Forget that you are (in your own eyes) a 
wonder, a world-beater. 

Water that has gone over the mill-wheel can 
grind no more corn. ” 

Forget what you have already done and ad- 
dress all your mind and strength and talent to the 
next job. 

Not what you did last week or last year, but 
what you do now will alone count. 

The only thing to remember about past 
achievements is that the greater the achievement, 
so much more is expected of you next time, and 
that if you fail or go yourself one better, you 
are apt to have your work criticized or con- 
demned. 

Don’t forget that success along any line, if 
conscientiously, painstakingly earned, begets, 
not pride, but humility, not a spirit of boastful- 
ness, but a sobering sense of responsibility. 

Next—and scarcely less important—forget 
past disappointments, defeats and despair. 

The harder a true-steel anvil is hit by a hand- 
hammer, the farther it sends the hammer re- 
bounding. 

Be like that. 

Remember that almost all worthwhile success 
is attained only after repeated failures. If 
Edison had allowed himself to be daunted by 
one defeat or a thousand defeats, he would have 
given up long ago, a sour, embittered, obscure 
old crab. 

No marksman started off by hitting a series 
of bull’s-eyes. No golfer turned in a “bogey” 
score his first round—nor his first year, and 
perhaps not his tenth year. 
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FORGETTING 


BY THE EDITOR 


Forget, therefore, your lack of success last 
time, and go to it this time with grimmer 
determination than ever. 

Then, my dear brother, for heaven’s sake for- 
get slights. 

Your boss spoke to you unnecessarily harshly, 
it seemed to you, this morning? Forget it. 

"You were as much entitled to that better job 
as Smith was? Smith got it, not because he was 
fitter for it than you, but because—Forget it! 

You shouldn’t have been given:such a poor 
territory after all your faithful service to the 
house; you should have been given your choice? 
You’re quite sore about it, aren’t you? Forget it. 

Considering the cost of living, that bonus, or 
raise, you got should have been substantially 
larger, and it only goes to show that they don’t 
appreciate good work when they get it, you feel? 
If you’re wise you'll forget it. 

V. Wise & Co. had a nerve giving that order 
to the other concern after you had worked on 
them so conscientiously, you are telling yourself ? 
Forget it. 

Somehow, people in general don’t seem to 
realize who you are and fail to treat you with 
due respect and deference? Young man, forget 
it. 

The trouble with you probably is that you 
have an exaggerated idea of your own im- 
portance. Nearly every sense of having been 
slighted springs from swellheadedness. 

Don’t forget that. 

If you really are in earnest about getting on in 
the world, there are lots of things you must try 
to forget. 

And the only way to learn how to forget is 
to develop more interest in the things you should 
remember and drive out of your mind all thought 
of the things ycu should forget. 

I know a man who is at this moment thinking 
more about where he is going to procure a supply 
of liquor when his present stock is gone than he 
is thinking about his business. Yet he would be 
insulted if anyone told him that he is attaching 
more importance to the future of his booze 
supply than the future of his business. 

Do you find your mind straying away, during 
the day, to what you are going to do at night? 
Raus mit. 

You have lately become engrossed in tennis or 
golf or billiards or pool or baseball or sailing or 
dancing or boxing or some other form of amuse- 
ment, and you are allowing yourself to think a 
great deal about it while at your work? There’s 
more fun in thinking and talking about it than 
anything else, your job not excepted? Your 
supreme determination is to become an expert, 
master, a* it? To achieve success at it seems 
more worth while than concentrating every 
ounce of will and energy you possess to rise ‘n 
your profession ? 


If this be your state, take hold of yourself 
with an iron grip, give yourself a vigorous shake, 
and resolve to put Mr. Hobby in his proper 
place—which is behind the work you are paid 
to do, the work which will determine whether 
you are a success or a failure, a big man or a 
little fellow, a leader or a lagger, a master-mind 
or a nincompoop. 

Your hobby may be all very fine and may be 
just the thing you need to relax your mind and 
body, but during your business hours concentrate 
upon your business and forget all about your 
hobby. 

Indeed, I have noted that not a few extraor- 
dinarily successful men find their hobby in ac- 
quiring every conceivable sort of information 
about things which have a bearing upon their 
work. They find such fascination in their life- 
work that whenever they travel or read or talk 
or investigate or study they make it fit into 
their ambitions and help them to become more 
proficient, more erudite, more authoritative in 
their special line. 

They have cultivated an interest in the things 
that they want to remember and have learned to 
put all other thoughts under subjection. 

Sports are an excellent and, to most people, a 
necessary adjunct of life. 

But why, in the name of common sense, any 
man anxious to rise to the top of his business 
or profession should spend hours and hours a 
week reading sport news passes comprehension. 
It is one thing to recreate one’s energies by in- 
dulging in a rational amount of healthy sport, 
but a very different—and a very foolish—thing 
to litter one’s mind with column after column of 
“dope” about sports. 

Go in for athletics or sport if you feel it will 
better fit you for your life-work, but as for as- 
piring to become a walking encyclopedia on base- 


ball averages or horseracing charts or the like, 
why, forget it. 
Picture your mind as, let us say, a large gar- 


den. You can put into it a certain number ol 
plants. If you are wise, you will stock it with 
the choicest of flowers, fruit trees, vegetables, 
the things that will yield what you most desire. 
But if you give over part of the space to weeds 
or useless shrubs, you cannot expect to produce 
as many flowers, fruits, vegetables and other use- 
ful or ornamental products. 

Try picturing your mind as a huge depart- 
ment store, and do your own working out of 
the simile. 

Or, perhaps you may derive more benefit, and 
better drive home the lesson to yourself, if you 
liken your mind to a movie reel, and think out 
what kind of a picture you are filming, or desire 
to film, on it. 

Are you one of those weaklings who imagine 
that the world is agin them? Forget it. 

Do you fancy that almost everyone in your 
place is shown favoritism except yourself? For- 
get it, 

Have you the notion that the country’s fore- 
most leaders were originally better equipped ot 
better circumstanced than you to fight the bat- 
tle of life successfully? Forget that also. 

Nurse no grouch against either God or the 
world. If you have allowed the grouch to take 
possession of you, take a strangle hold on it 
and cast it out. 

And, finally, if you do ultimately succeed in 
doing something that brings public applause, 
there is only one safe thing to do: 

Forget it. 
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In Your Business — 


Things not fully understood by the workers are destructive and make 
themselves felt unfavorably throughout the-plant. 


Lack of appreciation of your methods and efforts, exploitation of the 
workers’ minds by outsiders, and other causes, through misunderstanding, 
make inroads which you feel in decreased production. 


The great War brought forth no greater miracle than knowledge of the 
far-reaching and costly effects of wrong thinking. 


Everywhere today plants in various industries are feeling the effects 
of misunderstanding and wrong thought in their workers’ minds. Low 
production proves it. Industrial unrest, demoralization, antagonism, spoil- 
age and waste, part-time workers, labor turn-over, etc., all prove it. 


The Sherman Organization 
of 1000 Specialists 


deals constructively with the thoughts and feelings of workers. Our 
unique, sound methods bring increased production and harmonious feel- 
ing. Our staff of selected, educated, and trained specialists, and our years 
of successful experience in the industrial field thoroughly equip us to 
serve profitably in any plant, large or small, in any industry. 





‘You can test Sherman Service in your 
business without interruption or delay 











Put it up to us to prove in your plant that we can increase your 
production. Phone, wire, or write our nearest office. 


SHERMAN SERVICE Inc. 


Production Engineering 
Industrial Co-ordination 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
2 Rector St. 208 So. La Salle 1211 Chestnut Se. 10 State Se. 314 No. Broadway 


Cleveland Detroit New Haven Providence Toronto 
Park Building 73 StateSt. 42 ChurchSe. 10 Weybosset St. 10 Adelaide St., East 


Largest organization of its kind in the world , 
Founded 1910 
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FACT AND GCOMMENT 


John D. Rockefeller’s interest in John D. 
Archbold, who years later became president of 
the Standard Oil Company, was aroused by 
Archbold’s having written after his name on a 
hotel register in the 
Pennsylvania oil region, 


FOR 
CoManY “$4 a barrel.” Mr. 
LIKELY TO Rockefeller at once rec- 
GET AHEAD ognized that this young 


man’s heart was in his 
business. By and by he engaged him, and Mr. 
Archbold made millions. W. E. Bennett, of Liv- 
ingston, Montana, in sending a subscription for 
this magazine signs himself “Agent, Northern 
Pacific Railway Company—the best railway on 
earth.” Our circulation manager, in suggesting 
that I write an editorial, makes this comment: 
“It is a safe bet that this man Bennett comes 
close to being a one-hundred-percenter as a loyal 
and efficient employee, because he believes in the 
company he works for, and he even goes out of 
his way to boost it. This is in striking contrast 
to the attitude of many employees who are al- 
ways ready to knock their firms, because of some 
petty grievance. The fellow who looks upon his 
company as ‘The best on earth’ is probably doing 
his full share to make it ‘The best on earth,’ and 
what’s more, he is getting a lot more fun out of 
his work than the perpetual grouch who is for- 
ever knocking the house he works for.” Doesn’t 
that tell the whole story? 

* * * 


Y ou are your own pay-master. 
* * * 
The dearest thing you can sell is your own 


self-respect. 
e 6 


Don’t mark circulars “Personal.” Most execu- 
tives and other busy men have their secretaries 
open all mail except that marked “Personal.” 
When such a man opens a “Personal” letter and 


finds that it contains 
DO NOT nothing but a circular, 
MARK the chances are ten to 
CIRCULARS one that, instead of read- 
PERSONAL ing the message in a 


friendly and responsive 
frame of mind, he will pitch it into the waste- 
paper basket, feeling that he has been misled, 
that he has been cheated, that he has been robbed 
of some of his time by a cheap trick.’ 

Apart from the ethics involved, I believe it 
is poor business to attempt to reach a prospect 
by such a subterfuge. Let your communication 
go forward without a false label. Let it take its 
chance of reaching your man in’ the regular 
course. He will then be in a fair frame of mind 
when he glances at it and is, therefore, much 
more likely to respond. Admittedly, the-percent- 





taal 


age of circulars to reach their mark will not be 
so high when sent out without the “Personal” 
tag; but it is safe to conclude that the percentage 
of favorable responses will be distinctly higher 
than when this all-too-common dodge is resorted 
to. Play the game fairly. If your epistle is not 
personal, don’t put a “personal” mask on it. 
* * * 


Your setbacks should ie your teeth, 


The wise cain. will get busy, for there 
will be some laying-off before the year ends. 


It is illegal for "nly concerns to get to- 
gether and agree upon fixed prices. But appar- 
ently it is not accounted illegal for workmen to do 
exactly the same thing. Prices for photo engrav- 

ings in New York are 


APPARENTLY not fixed by the concerns 
WORKMEN HAVE supplying the engrav- 
RIGHTS DENIED ings, but by their work- 


TO EMPLOYERS men. Recently the em- 


ployers notified all their 
customers that the photo engravers’ union had 
drawn up a new—and, of. course, very much 
higher—scale of prices which the employers must 
charge! 

Have we reached such a pass in this country 
that what is sauce for the goose is not sauce for 
the gander? Can workmen perpetrate without 
fear of punishment crimes which would land em- 
ployers in jail if they attempted to perpetrate 
them? If it be considered fair and legal for one 
trade union to fix arbitrarily the prices which 
employers must charge for their product, then, 
clearly, it will be equally fair and legal for every 
union in the country to dictate to employers the 
prices which must be charged for products. This 
will set up a new oligarchy with a vengeance. 
There used to be complaint that the American 
public were under the heel of corporations. This 
new dodge will place every person in the country 
under the heel of labor unions. And if there be 
no power on earth to stop the unions from fixing 
any prices they care to name, then we may expect 
no mercy. If a labor union can simply issue an 
edict to all employers, “Double the price of your 
product and raise our wages 100 per cent.,” can’t 
you see how we can be gouged as we have never 
been gouged before? 

I have supplied the Federal Trade Commission 
with the facts in the photo engravers’ case and 
have asked them what they propose to do. The 
chairman informs me that they will investigate. 
If neither the commission nor the courts can do 
anything in this case, then every publication in 
the land should acquaint the public with the crea- 
tion of this new form of tyranny, so that, if need 
be, necessary steps may be speedily taken to 
throttle it. 





Should not the Supreme Court decisions be 
given out simply as the decisions of the court, 
without disclosing how many justices voted for 
or against each decision? Shouldn’t the major- 
ity vote stand as the ver- 
dict of the court? It 


SHOULD THE ; . 
SUPREME COURT contributes nothing to 
DECISIONS the stability of the re- 


BE UNANIMOUS? public, it contributes 


nothing to the dignity of 
the court, it contributes nothing to the weight of 
a verdict to publish details of how many justices 
voted for and how many against a decision. In 
democracies majorities rule. Why should not 
this sound, basic principle apply to the Supreme 
Court of the land? These four-to-three and five- 
to-four rulings tend to lower the public’s regard 
for the tribunal and for their rulings. The indi- 
vidual or corporation convicted by a majority of 
one vote is inclined to feel aggrieved. Juries 
have to reach unanimous verdicts or no verdict 
whatsoever is returned. Of course, the Supreme 
Court cannot resort to the expedient of return- 
ing no verdict every time its members cannot 
arrive at a unanimous conclusion, but it could 
simply announce the majority view as the view 
and the ruling of the court. 

What do you think of this suggestion? 
* * * 


Does your recreation really re-create energy 
for your work? If not, change it. 
* * * 
Before life’s balance is finally struck, the meri- 
torious worker gets paid, and the shirker has to 


pay. 
* * * 


J. Leonard Replogle, of Vanadium Steel, 
Replogle Steel, etc., fame, is one man who is 
honored in his own country. I have been visiting 
Johnstown, “Pa., which claims him for its own 

and where he first made 


ONE MAN his mark with Cambria 
HONORED Steel. It was a pleasure 
IN HIS OWN to hear his old fellow- 
COUNTRY citizens talk about 

“Rep.” The town is full 
of stories about his generous acts. Only recently 


he presented a wonderful school to the nearby 
townlet where he was born, and more recently 
still he donated $30,000 to his old church in 
Johnstown. Home folks also delight to tell 
incident after incident where “Len” showed the 
largeness of his heart. Not so long since, the city 
turned out a historic gathering when Mr. Rep- 
logle was presented with a high decoration from 
the French Government in recognition of his ser- 
vices as governmental buyer and allocator of all 
steel used during the war. Here is one instance 
of a man being honored in his own country. 
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Immigrants, for the first time 
since the beginning of the 
war, now exceed emigrants, 
and reports indicate that the 
number of foreigners desir- 
ing to make this country their 
home will show a steady in- 
crease. The only deterrent 
at present és the dsfficulty Eu- 
ropeans experience im secur- 
ing transportation to this 
country. According to of- 
ficials of the immigration 
station at Ellis Island, New 
York, this photograph shows 
an ideal family of a seek- 
ing a home and citisenship in 
the United States. 


An American has evolved what is admittedly 
the most efficient lubricant ever produced. He 
repeatedly called the attention of his own gov- 
ernment to his product -with a view to having the 


authorities investigate 
THE BRITISH and analyze it most 
GOVERNMENT thoroughly, so that an 
A LAP AHEAD official record could be 
OF OUR OWN available for any and 


all American business 
concerns interested in such a product. He could 
not stir them into action. Recently an official 
publication was issued by the British government 
which was devoted almost wholly to an analysis 
of this wonderful product and records of what 
it can accomplish for industry. Some three years 
ago British manufacturers, realizing the tremen- 
dously important part oil was destined to play in 
the future of industry and commerce, petitioned 
the government to study the whole subject, in all 
parts of the world, with a view to furnishing them 
with helpful information and suggestions. En- 
tirely unknown to the American inventor of this 
unmatched lubricant, the British government 
conducted a searching investigation, and then 
enlightened British industry as to what this 
American product could do to cut down costs. 
The result is that every interested business man 
in Britain has authoritative data about this -lubri- 
cant and is, therefore, in a position to avail him- 
self of it to reduce his factory costs, while the 
inventor’s own government has been content to 
leave American manufacturers wholly in the dark 
concerning it. 

American singers, it is said, must first receive 
the stamp of approval from some European city 
before they can obtain a hearing at hon 2 Time 
after time Americans have evolved wonderful in- 
ventions which were ignored in this country until 
they were taken hold of and utilized abroad. 
Surely the time has come for America to do its 
own thinking, to form its own judgment and to 
lead, not lag, in the introduction of helpful in- 
ventions brought forth by her own citizens, 

Yet, let us ask who is responsible for the short- 
comings of our own governmental departments? 
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We blame the blindness and incapacity of depart- 


ment heads and officials. But what business have 
we to expect first-rate brains in governmental de- 
partments when we pay them salaries which a 
mechanic in a steel mill or a Chicago bricklayer 
would turn up his nose at? The fault is ours, 
yours and mine. We have been content to en- 
trust enormous responsibilities to officials of 
small calibre. Why should men capable of earn- 
ing $10,000, $15,000 or $20,000 or more in the 
business world stick to government jobs paying 
them anywhere from $2,000 to $5,000 a year? We 
all know professors who could double or triple 
their salaries by entering the industrial field 
but who remain at their posts because of their 
deep desire to help the young men who pass 
through their hands. But in these days of ex- 
cessively high prices for life’s necessaries it is 
wholly unreasonable to expect miserably-paid 
government officials to allow a sense of patriot- 
ism to stop them from accepting more lucrative 
positions. No corporation would handle brainy 
employees as shortsightedly as the Government 
handles them. And yet there are multitudes of 
people who clamor for placing the management of 
vastly important industries into the hands of this 


same government. 
* * * 


Buy foreign government bonds rather than 
foreign currency. 

* * & 

A Pittsburgh shoe profiteer has been let off 
with a paliry $2,000 fine. Profiteers should be 
sent to prison. 

x * * 
To fare well yourself, help along the welfare 


of others. 
* * * 


If the British Navy was, as President Wilson 
says, “panicky” during the war, the sooner this 
same brand of “panic” hits Washington the 
better. -The British Navy got results. 


. * *&* * 


We are becoming a nation of hotel-dwellers, 
not home-dwellers. Strong nations are founded 
on the hearth, not the hotel. 








Cornelius Vander Sanden, his 
wife and their eight children 
arrived from Holland the 
other day on the Kroonland. 
They will go to Wisconsin, 
where they have friends, and 
take up farming. Although 

_ the head of the family had 
. 10,400 in cash, they traveled 
e wm steerage. Sanden is 

54 and his wife 49. Six of 
the children are boys, the 
oldest 17 and the youngest 10. 
The girls are 20 and 19. Both 
boast of their skill in the arts 

of the kitchen. 


When our soldier heroes were performing 
doughty deeds at the front and when they came 
marching home in triumph how proud we all 
were of them. They won our utmost admira- 

tion, our utmost grati- 


BONUSES SHOULD ‘tude. When the Ameri- 


NOT BE PAID can Legion was started 
TO HEROES its announced principles 
NOT HURT were fine. It was to be 


a patriotic body seeking 
the highest good of the nation, not personal, self- 
ish ends. Then certain politicians imagined they 
saw opportunity for winning votes by proposing 
that two or three billion dollars be distributed in 
bonuses to every man who had either volunteered 
or been drafted into the service. 

These politicians did not stop to consider for 
a moment where the billions were to come from. 
Nor did they stop to ask whether such a pro- 
posal would enlist the approval of a majority of 
the soldiers themselves. Since then the Legion 
has taken a stand on bonuses that has aroused 
serious misgivings in the minds of the American 
people. Soldier after soldier of the highest type 
has come forward and declared that he would 
consider his self-respect lowered were the Gov- 
ernment to present him with money as a recom- 
pense for what he was proud to do for his coun- 
try and his own hearth. It is inconceivable that 
a majority of the strong, upstanding, capable 
young men who risked their lives to uphold civ- 
ilization should now knock at the door of. the 
national treasury and ask for a huge bonus. It 
has been the common testimony of our heroes 
that their experiences in the war developed their 
manhood, broadened their mentality and in- 
creased their self-reliance. They would rather 
have the gratitude of their fellow-citizens than: 
any present of money. They feel perfectly 
capable of earning their living, perfectly capable 
of fighting the battle of life, perfectly capable of 
taking care of themselves in times of peace. 

They do not want to forfeit the admiration, 
the homage, the gratitude they won, many ot 
them at the risk of death. 
Let us by all means provide handsomely for 
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every soldier and sailor who suffered wounds or 
any other form of incapacity while serving their 
country. Admittedly there has been grave blun- 
dering in taking care of men who sustained total 
or partial disability. It is an unspeakable shame 
that one-legged, one-armed, one-eyed heroes 
should have been allowed to suffer through lack 
of adequate care on the part of Washington. The 
nation should be proud to make life comfortable 
for every man maimed in the struggle to preserve 
its independence. And certainly no maimed sol- 
dier or sailor need have the slightest qualms 
about accepting such reward. Every one of them 
has earned it a thousand times over. 

But to ladle out billions of dollars indiscrimi- 
nately to sturdy, unhurt, self-supporting Ameri- 
cans could not fail to have a pernicious, a pauper- 
izing influence upon those very men who are 
clamoring the loudest for extra cash. Surely 
there are few American soldiers who would con- 
fess that, while they were ready and willing to 
face the enemy, they shrink from facing the earn- 
ing of a living. One cannot but feel that to dole 
out bonuses to the flower of our manhood would 
be to lower both their self-respect and the self- 
respect of the whole nation. One cannot but 
feel sorry that large numbers of these upstand- 
ing young fellows have lent an ear to scheming 
politicians concerned less about the well-being of 
the soldiers than about their own political well- 
being. The American Legion could not do a 
finer thing than come out boldly in opposition 
to bonuses for its unhurt members and demand 
that public money be used instead to ease the 
burden of those who have been rendered unfit 
to fend for themselves. It would be humiliating 
to have to think of our able-bodied heroes as 
mercenaries. 

* * * 

Loafing leads to starvation. 

* * * 

When our final account comes to be made up 
a large heart will count for more than a large 
fortune. 

* * * 

John Wanamaker coolly states that, after cut- 
ting all his prices 20 per cent., he still has a fair 
profit. This raises the question, What were Wana- 
maker’s profits before he made this cut? The 
public would be inter- 
ested in having the De- 
partment of Justice give 
an answer. If Wana- 
maker or, any other de- 
partment store owner 
can make a reasonable profit after marking down 
all prices 20 per cent., what justification, other 
than a thirst to profiteer, had he for tagging on 
the extra 20 per cent.? Wanamaker’s action re- 
minds one of the story about the little boy who 
was given $1.10 to buy a certain medicine from 
a druggist. On the way to the store some of his 
scheming young friends told him to grab the 
medicine when it was handed him, throw down 


WHAT WERE 
WANAMAKER’S 
PROFITS BEFORE 
HE CUT PRICES? 
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the dime, and scoot off with the dollar, which 
they could then proceed to spend riotously. He 
did as advised. The druggist ran to the door 
and, amid the jeers of the young scamps, he 
could be heard shouting after the fleeing mis- 
creant, “You little rascal, I still have five cents’ 
profit.” 

Talking of Wanamaker, an incident of piquant 
interest has just occurred. Years ago, it is said, 
Adolph S. Ochs, then owner of.the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger as well as the New York Times, 
printed a statement reflecting on certain acts of 
Mr. Wanamaker, and the latter angrily demanded 
a retraction and an apology. Mr. Ochs investi- 
gated the facts, found that the published state- 
ment was warranted, and refused to obey Wana- 
maker’s orders. Then Wanamaker swung the 
big stick: If Mr. Ochs would not do as com- 
manded, then Wanamaker would stop his adver- 
tising. Mr. Ochs told him he could fire ahead, 
and that neither threatenings nor bribery could 
induce him to print a misstatement of the truth 
even to please as big an advertiser as Wana- 
maker. From that day until this month not a 
line of Wanamaker’s advertising ever appeared 
in the New York Times. When the mountain 
would not come to Mohammed, it is recorded 
that Mohammed went to the mountain. Mo- 
hammed Wanamaker, finding that he couldn’t 
bulldoze the ‘owner of the Times, evidently de- 
cided at last that the time had come for him to 
eat humble pie. His advertising is now appear- 
ing regularly in the Times. 

* * * 

Do you want an investment bargain? Buy 

Liberty Bonds at present prices. 
* * * 

Finding a house ts harder these days than 
finding a wife. 

* * * 

We now ship far more goods to Canada than 
to England. Our relations with the Dominion 
have increased and multiplied during recent years. 
Their splendid record during the war has won 
for Britain’s colonies a 
larger measure of inde- 
pendence in handling 


DRAWING U. S&S. 
AND CANADA 
CLOSER 


TOGETHER fitting, therefore, that 


Canada should have her 
own representative at the British Embassy in 
Washington, a representative who, ranking only 
second to the British Ambassador, will handle 
all matters pertaining to Canada and the United 
States. This is a businesslike arrangement. It 
is strictly in line with the trend of the times. The 
innovation will detract nothing from the prestige 
of the British Empire; yet it appropriately recog- 
nizes the new importance of Canada and Can- 
ada’s rapidly developing dealings with the United 
States. Great Britain under King George V is 
little likely to repeat the blunder made by Great 
Britain under the Teutonic King George III, who 
cost Britain the most wealthy of all her colonies. 


their own affairs. It is 


Those in the best position to foresee business 
and industrial trends declare that signs of slack- 
ening are beginning to appear on the distant hori- 
zon. People are not spending quite as recklessly 

as heretofore. The wide- 


EXPECT spread cutting of prices 
BUSINESS by department stores has 
TO BECOME created a feeling that 
QUIETER prices in general are 


ready to slide downward 
and that, therefore, it will pay to postpone pur- 
chases wherever possible. Wages are still being 
forced up here and there, but all indications are 
that this movement is nearing its end. It is sig- 
nificant that when the building trades in Chicago 
compelled employers to advance wages to $1.25 
an hour, steps were immediately taken to cut 
down prospective building. A few more hap- 
penings of this kind may bring home to wage 
earners that they are being misled by radical 
union leaders who are constantly advising them 
to coerce employers into paying higher and still 
higher wages. It will profit workers little to 
wring from employers unreasonable pay if their 
action brings on widespread unemployment. 

Students of the business barometer attach im- 
portance to the poor outlook for crops, because 
if there should be a serious shortage of food- 
stuffs there would not only follow lessened buy- 
ing by our vast agricultural population, but prices 
for food would doubtless soar to a point which 
would bring about curtailed expenditures for 
other things. The transportation outlook is not 
regarded as encouraging. Europe is still occa- 
sioning concern. Events in Mexico have also 
been disturbing. Then every week brings us 
nearer the presidential election. Bankers are still 
uneasy over the scarcity of funds as compared 
with the demands for capital and credit. For the 
firsc time in three years sellers are receiving can- 
cellations of not a few orders, and when this 
starts there is no telling when or where it will 
stop. The investment market has continued to 
sag and of late speculation in stocks has been 
less buoyant, notwithstanding that quotations for 
many standard issues are regarded as unusually 
low. However, it should be noted that the Steel 
Corporation reports a substantial increase in un- 
filled orders, a fact which is regarded as signifi- 
cant in many circles. 

At a time like this it is well to remember that 
a moderate let-up in activity, accompanied by a 
gradual decline in inflated prices, is calculated to 
prove beneficial rather than hurtful. 

* * * 

To get more don’t only work more but work 
more intelligently. 

* * * 

The fellow who plays cards brilliantly on the 
commuters’ train every morning is not likely to 
do anything else very brilliantly during the day. 

* * * 

If you don’t build foundations as strong as a 

rock you are liable to land on the rocks. 


Have you a son or a friend about to enter business? Why not help him to start 
right by asking us to send him ‘Forbes,’’ with your compliments? 
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HOW CAN WE BEST “PURSUE HAPPINESS”? 


the first editorial in “Forbes” of May 1, 

especially where the question is asked, 
“Isn’t the person whose supreme aim in life is 
‘to spend and be spent’ in service, ‘. . . isn’t 
such a one ordained, in the very nature of things, 
to derive therefrom a richer measure of happi- 
ness than the chaser after happiness’ ?” 

It has always seemed to me that our fore- 
fathers, in writing into the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence the thought that man is entitled to “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” left us an 
opportunity for a very broad interpretation of 
the “pursuit of happiness.” For example, one is 
convinced that the human being tires of material 
things. Given a new toy, the child will delight 
in it until the novelty wears off, and then it seeks 
new things, new environments, new experiences. 
This is as it should be, for the individual (the 
ego) is on this earth journey for experience, not 
for mere happiness; and while we need to suf- 
fer, endure and enjoy all things (within reason, 
of course), we are, like the children of few 
years, satiated with mere things, with mere mate- 
rial possessions, with those possessions, in other 
words, which often are considered by those who 
do not possess them at the moment to give hap- 
piness, but which, we all know in our saner mo- 
ments, do not really produce anything lasting, 
anything worth the name of happiness. 


GREAT keynote of the day was struck in 
A 


Foundation of Real Happiness 


The age-old query then presents itself to us, 
why are we here at all, and what does our quest 
for material possessions resolve itself into? And 
the answer comes back: You seek these mate- 
rial quests for experience, not for happiness. 
You are here for the development of the soul, 
not for material possessions. Your material pos- 
sessions, like those of the man who pulled down 
his barns and built himself others, will be re- 
quired of you, provided you do not remember al- 
ways that you are stewards ef wealth, not pos- 
sessors thereof. When we consider ourselves 
merely as stewards of this wealth, recognizing 
the Giver of all good, we are placing our pos- 
sessions in their proper relations to ourselves and 
to the world; and we are laying the foundation 
for our lasting and real happiness when we look 
at things in this light, because we are laying the 
foundation of that condition wherein all things, 
including happiness, will be added unto us. 

In the past we have probably all lent our- 
selves to the belief that we were engaged, among 
other things, in the “pursuit of happiness,” and 
many of us have placed a drab interpretation 
upon this phrase, imagining that our wealth and 
our motor cars and our yachts and our families 
and our millions would préduce this very thing 
which we seemed to be pursuing so zealously. 
But when we come into the realization that this 
earth journey is for experience, that this earth 
is a testing-ground wherein the soul is led to 
“prove all things” and “hold fast that which is 
good,” then we begin to see that the development 
of the soul, through right living, right thinking 
and right service is the real course through which 
man really derives happiness that is not based on 
ephemeralities. 

“Forbes” has rendered and is rendering signal 
service to the business world in calling attention 
to qualities and conditions of this sort, which 
help the business man to keep his balance in the 
vortex of competition and the rush of the Wall 
Street throng. When one is swimming in the 
tide of Niagara, if one is able at all to keep one’s 
head above the waves, his ears are filled with 
the din of the billows and the roar of the tide 
upon the rocks. It is well, at such times, if some- 
one stands upon the bank,and shouts above the 
breakers’ bellowings words of cheer, encourage- 
ment and advice that ring true and register the 


One Reader’s Comments On Our 
Recent Editorial—What 
Are Your Views? 


By Carl Horton Pierce, B.A. 


real religion, the religion of commonsense and 
kindliness of man to man. 

Many if not all readers of “Forbes” feel this 
influence, this urge toward higher thinking that 
is being injected into our American business. 
It has been said of John Drinkwater, even as it 
was formerly said of John Bryce, that it needed 
an Englishman to give us not only our epic on 
Lincoln but that an English statesman was nec- 
essary to give us to photograph of our own Com- 
monwealth, in terms of statesmanship. So the 
Scottish-born editor of “Forbes” gives us re- 
membrance of homely principles and similes 
which were taught us at our mothers’ knee, but 
he also teaches us how to apply these in business, 
and for this American business owes a debt of 
gratitude. I want “Forbes” to print this as the 
tribute of an American-born who appreciates 
what this Scot is doing for us as Americans. 

When one has set aside, in his own mind, the 
quest of happiness per se, and has determined in 
his own mind that he will pursue the good of 
others and will trust to someone else any re- 
sultant good that may accrue—when he has, 
without thought of reward or recompense, de- 
termined to make every moment from now on 
to the end count for service, then he begins to 
think of such things as are here discussed briefly. 

One of these is competition. We have been 
trained to believe that ‘competition is the life of 
trade,” and that without competition we would 
not have made the rapid strides commercially 
that we have made. But one can look down the 
lanes of commerce and see the time approach- 
ing when there will no longer be endurable com- 
petition. Such a case was almost approached 
in 1914—in fact, it came so near that Germany 
thought a war with the loss of millions of men 
on either side was of more advantage than the 
continuance of existing conditions. So, cold- 
bloodedly, she made war, as we all know, and 
millions of men were sacrificed; and competition 
was given a new lease of life for a short time; 
but its end is coming; and in its place we shall 
undoubtedly have a new era of things, the watch- 
word of which will be co-operation. 

Just what form this co-operation will take is 
a matter to be evolved to meet each situation, 
in all probability; but the fact remains that co- 
operation, not competition, will be the new key- 
note of the new age. Thus a premium will be 
put upon service. 


Competition Giving Way to Co-operation 


As competition gives way to co-operation, 
rivalry will become more friendly. I have in 
mind one industry to-day wherein the manufac- 
turers, recognizing that the good of the Ameri- 
can child was at stake, forebore to solicit the 
business from a standpoint of competition, pre- 
ferring rather to leave to the authorities that ha: 
the letting of the work in question the distribu- 
tion of patronage, to the end that all might be 
conducted in harmony and with thorough ac- 
cord and co-operation on the part of everybody 
concerned. The result has been that those let- 
ting out the work have been greatly encouraged 
to devote themselves to a more thorough study 
of the market and the conditions of manufac- 
ture; they have given more universal satisfaction 
in the placing and proposed placing of the work; 
and the manufacturers, by working together in 
harmony, have been justly dealt with, have been 
able to prepare for the work under favorable 
and profitable conditions—in fact, you can see 


by what has been said that such a condition 
would be far more favorable than one calling for 
such keen competition as would make profits 
(with any justice to the workers, etc.) out of 
the question or nearly so. 

Another thought that enters the mind of the 
truly progressive man is welfare and wages. 
He knows that something must be done to insure 
production—maximum production, whole-souled 
production. And what more could be done than 
to do just what “Forbes” has pointed out to us 
all: impress the worker that he is not here for 
happiness but for service and experience. [i 
then the worker lagged or shirked his work 
he would realize that he was injuring himself 
the most, that what work he shirked must be 
done over again, and so forth. 


Progress Based on Sincerity 


But employers and men of the type that read 
“Forbes” who are primarily thinkers, realize 
that these and similar doctrines must begin at 
home; that we ourselves must be solid on the; 
idea of being genuine in all these ideas, else no 
one else will be affected by any smokescreen or 
other camouflage which we may erect to cover 
our own real thoughts. If we, for example, are 
seeking pleasure in material things and yet are 
preaching to our employees that there is no such 
thing in reality, we shall not progress at all— 
in fact, we may slip backwards. 

But if we are genuine in our thoughts on this 
subject, if we from this square deal stand- 
point, talk to them, write to them, and deal with 
them on this basis, then the questions of pro- 
duction, wages, welfare, industrial democracy 
and all others wherein we need answers to the 
unrest and troubles of the hour will automaticaily 
cease when we have paid for the transgressions 
of the past, when we have undone the wrongs 
which we have committed, intentionally or other- 
wise, for neither capital nor labor can “get away” 
with anything. The capitalist cannot damn labor ; 
neither can the labor union nor the laborite fail 
to keep his covenants with the corporations, and 
succeed. We cannot succeed, any of us, with- 
out the square deal. 

It is coming. The unrest is being quelled. 
The swing of the pendulum is on its way. Prices 
are going down. Stabilization is taking place. 
And in this, as in all other human crises which 
we have passed through, there will be felt that 
harmonizing influence which, at the back of each 
man’s mind, is summed up in the simple sen- 
tence: God governs all things. 

We may, because we are free-willed beings, 
seem to stray; we may, for the moment seem 
to believe that competition is the real thing (and 
perhaps it was needed for the progress of the 
hour); and then again we may feel that co- 
operation is the next key-word; or it may come 
to something else and again something further 
on. But at each step of the way, even as our 
forefathers carefully sought His guidance, we 
find the Hand of God always leading, and it is 
because of this that those who are wisest feel 
no serious apprehension at this particular time 
in the world’s progress. 

The editorial said: “Perhaps enough has been 
said to suggest a line of thought for your owa 
mind.” Certainly it would be interesting to see 
how such thoughts as these react on you, and 
it would be interesting to have you tell what you 
think, in order that other business men migit 
profit by your own experience in what might 
be termed “The Pursuit of Happiness.” 


Idleness never won distinction in the world, 
and never will. The world does not owe us a 
living, but every man owes the world work. 
God made man for employment and we can- 
not dodge the issue—From the Road to Rec- 
ognition. 
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PUBLIC ROOT FOR THIS EXECUTIVE 


ALPH ELSMAN smiles as he fights. 

When you are told that he is head of the 

Kings County Lighting Co., the third 
largest gas company in New York State, and 
the concern which furnishes gas to 250,000 
Brooklynites in the Bay Ridge, Bath Beach, Ben- 
sonhurst, Borough Park and Fort Hamilton sec- 
tions, you will know why business for him has 
been more of a fight than a game. 

He smiles as he fights because he has nothing 
to conceal. He puts all the cards on the table 
face up. A “poker face” is a great asset in its 
proper place, but he believes that there is no 
place for a “poker face” in business. When a 
man is fair and square and above-board in every- 
thing he does; he can look the world confidently 
in the face and smile, and it’s gold dollars to 
paper rubles that the world will smile back at 
him—and support his cause. 

Ralph Elsman has won support for a cause 
that one time seemed hopeless. He assumed 
the management of the Kings County Lighting 
Co. early in 1917 when men were leaving the 
organization like rats scurrying from a sinking 
ship. The company that once kept lights burn- 
ing on miles of deserted streets which gridironed 
a wide area of embryonic real estate had scarcely 
a friend in the community. Not so many years 
before, it had been a bitter jest that the Kings 
County Lighting Co. had kept hundreds of street- 
lamps burning in rural parts in order that the 
grass might see to grow by night. 


Wins Approval of Civic Bodies 


By virtue of his clean-cut methods—and his 
smile—Elsman has won approval and even active 
support for that corporation. He has injected 
sentiment, courtesy and efficiency into the shell 
of the. company that was. It was for a new 
and better Kings County Lighting Co. that the 
Bay Ridge Chamber of Commerce, acting with a 
committee of big builders, appeared before 
Mayor Hylan and Governor Smith in an effort 
to secure higher rates. They also sought to aid 
the company by filing a memorandum in the rate 
case in the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court and by appearing before the Public Serv- 
ice Commission. 

If it had happened five or ten years ago it 
would have been unbelievable. It is little less 
of a marvel to-day. Can you imagine civic or- 
ganizations taking the side of a once-despised 
corporation, and in a spirit of let-bygones-be- 
bygones actually fighting side-by-side with it 
against the 80-cent gas law! Here is a sample of 
the pledges of support that have come to Mr. 
Elsman from several associations : 


Resolved: It is the sense of this organiza- 
tion that we go on record that the Kings 
County Lighting Company should get a tem- 
porary increased rate to enable it to continue 
to serve the community. 

Citizens’ Association of Fort Hamil- 
ton and Bay Ridge. 


The man who has done this is now only 35. 
He is perhaps the youngest public utility execu- 
tive in the country. At 17 he was a “cadet en- 
gineer” with the Westchester Lighting Co., at a 
salary of $17.50 per month. Now he is one of 
the high salaried men in the public utility indus- 
try. He wasn’t exactly a success right at the 
start, for his first boss told him that he ought 
to pay the company $17.50 a month for the 
‘privilege of working there. He personally went 
out and got this first job. Since then he has 
always been sent for and asked to accept all 
the other positions he has held. 

He knows the public utility business from the 
ground up. In 1903 he was superintendent of 1 
small plant in Mount Kisco, N. Y. He was paid 
$60 a month and he earned it by working an 





Notwithstanding That He Heads 
Large Utility Company— 
How He Does It 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


average of eighteen hours out of every twenty- 
tour. 

This was the way his duties went around with 
the clock: Up at 7 a. m. Get out after new 
business, collect bills, read meters, attend to com- 
plaints, set transformers, make minor repairs 
to the lines, etc. This kept him busy until about 
4 o’clock, when he had to start up the plant, fire 
the boilers and keep things humming until 8 
p. m. Then he went to dinner, after which 
he rode on horseback from Mount Kisco down 
to Chappaqua—five miles distant—and back, 





Ralph Elsman 


Vice-President Kings County Lighting Company 


patrolling the line to see that all street-lamps 
were burning. When he had covered all the ter- 
ritory served by the company and replaced all 
broken lamps it was usually close to 11 p. m. 
Then Elsman went home and worked on reports 
until 1 or 2 o’clock in the morning before turn- 
ing in for his five or six hours of sleep. 

When Elsman went to the Kings County 
Lighting Co. as general manager in February, 
1917, he was placed in complete charge. But 
he didn’t go into the private office provided for 
him, where he might have sat aloof, bossing 
things through a corps of assistants. He took 
a plain table and placed it in the front office, 
where the Joneses and Smiths and Browns come 
in to pay their bills, apply for service—and make 
complaints. He sat behind that table for two 
months, watching the public at their point of con- 
tact with the company that served them. And 
he didn’t say a word to any one. No outsider 
would have guessed that the thoughtful young 
man sitting at the table was the active head of 
the big utility company. 

“It was while sitting at that table,” said Mr. 
Elsman in telling of the incident, “that I got the 
idea for one of the happiest changes-in our busi- 
ness policy. I was interested in observing the 
psychological effect of the ‘complaint desk.’ Peo- 


ple would come in smiling to pay their bills. 
Then their eyes would wander over to the sign 
on the ‘complaint desk.’ While awaiting their 
turn at the cashier’s window they would listen 
intently to the wrangling and arguing. When 
they had paid their bill they would, as likely as 
not, go to the ‘complaint desk’ to air a real or 
fancied grievance. Soon a line would form— 
all waiting for a chance to complain, and the 
longer they had to wait the hotter they would 
et. 

“T decided then and there that the ‘complaint 
desk’ would have to go. Now we have an ‘ad- 
juster’ in a separate office. The customer is 
ushered there quietly, and sits in an easy chair 
while the data as to the service rendered him 
are being taken from a complete card index. 
He is given individual attention. There is no 
line, and consequently trivial complaints are not 
brought to the minds of other normally satisfied 
consumers. If the customer’s complaint requires 
it, an inspector is immediately sent out to correct 
faulty service. Whatever the trouble may be, he 
receives prompt and courteous attention. Anil 
he goes out smiling.” 


Studied Conditions at First Hand 


Elsman not only observed the attitude of the 
people toward the company during his two 
months in the front office but he watched quite 
as closely the attitude of the employees toward 
the public. He found men taking applications 
who ought to be out in the works shoveling coal : 
and later when he began his scrutiny of the 
plants he found men shoveling coal who were 
better fitted to be up in the front office in con- 
tact with the public. He soon set about placing 
the right men in the right positions. This was 
no easy task, and needless to say it met with 
strong opposition. But he had his way, and none 
was so blind as not to see the justice of what was 
done. Gradually, under the stimulus of Els- 
man’s strict insistence upon fair play and his 
determination to make something of the company 
that was placed in his hands, there grew up 
among the employees a spirit of working to- 
gether and a feeling of loyalty to their leader an‘ 
the company. 

Haying won the support of his men, of the 
entire organization he headed, Elsman went out 
to win the support of the community. He lec- 
tured before boards of trade and civic organiza- 
tions, and he invited them to come right into the 
office and look at the books. In many cases these 
meetings were held in churches *and public 
schools. Once when he went to speak before 
an organization which met in a local church 
he was told that he must make no appeal for 
support for his company, as such a step was 
against the by-laws of the association. So Els- 
man merely stated the facts as simply as he could, 
in his characteristic manner. When he had 
finished, the leader of the organization jumped 
to his feet and declared that no matter what 
the by-laws were he believed they should give 
Ralph Elsman a vote of confidence and moral 
support. There was unanimous assent. 

“Of all big businesses,” says Mr. Elsman, “the 
public utility business is the one that has been 
least understood. There is only one way to get 
public opinion on your side in the public utility 
business: that is by being fair and square and 
honest with yourself, with your employees, and 
with the public whom you serve. 

“The old method of extreme secrecy is a mis- 
take. We have gotten results simply by laying 
the cards on the table. We have taken the pub- 
lic into our confidence, shown them our condi- 
tion. We have opened our books and opened 
our hearts to the public. We have taken the 
stand that a public utility is part of the com- 
munity, and the community a part of the public 
utility, One is necessary to the other. 
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“In any growing, progressive community the 
public utility concerns have not only to keep 
abreast of the growth, but a little bit ahead. They 
must be solvent, progressive public servants if 
they are going to be kept in that position. If 
the public knows that a utility company is right 
and just and is doing its best to give service, if 
the public is taken into the confidence of the 
company, then the rest is easy. The public will 
fight for that company just as it will fight for 
the community. Wrecking the public utility is 
just the same as wrecking the community: build- 
ing ceases, property values shrink, and capital 
tied up in investments is lost. When the peo- 
ple understand that, and know that the utility is 
fair, there isn’t a fair body of people in the world 
who wouldn’t stand back of that utility. 


Interests Younger Generation 


“We have not only put our case squarely be- 
fore the grown-ups of the community we serve, 
but we have taken a course that is probably quite 
novel. We have gone to the people of tomorrow, 
the children. When we familiarize the present 
generation with our needs and wants and neces- 
sities, and our place in the scheme of the com- 
munity, we are doing a work the value of which 
will pass as they grow older and lose their in- 
fluence. So we start right in with the children 
in the schools. We educate them as to the tech- 
nical, manufacturing side of our business. We 
have them write essays, and we give prizes for 
the best stories. We keep the children inter- 
ested because through them we get into the 
homes as we could not in any other way. The 
people are interested in what their children are 
doing; the children are interested in us, and the 
children are the future users of our commodity.” 

Mr. Elsman’s plan of interesting the children 
of the public schools, it may be said, has been a 
great success. One youngster wrote such a good 
essay on the manufacture of gas that an in- 
vestigation was made to learn whether it was 
original. It was found that the boy had become 
so interested in the subject that he had read 
several books and had accompanied his father, 
a traveling man, on several trips to Buffalo, 
Cleveland and other cities, where he had made 
a first-hand study of the gas plants. 
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The idea of creating goodwill through the 
children of the community came to Mr. Elsman 
during a round of inspection at the works. In 
one superintendent’s office he saw thirty or forty 
copies of the company’s magazine piled up on 
the desk. He told a clerk there that if thev 
were not needed they should be sent back to 
the office, as there was a demand for all extra 
copies. The clerk explained that many of the 
men in that department were Italians, Poles and 
Slovaks, etc., who could not read English, and 
that they often came to the office and asked for 
copies of the magazine to take home for their 
children to read to them. .If the company could 
get its message of service, courtesy and efficiency 
to some of its employees only through their chil- 
dren, Mr. Elsman reasoned that something of 
the same condition existed as to the community ; 
and from that thought there developed the 
broader plan of working for the future through 
education of the children of the community to 
the necessities of the situation. 

“The next thing we will have to educate,” he 
said, with his confident smile, but in all earnest- 
ness, “will be the regulatory bodies. The pub- 
lic utility business is over 100 years old. It has 
taken over 100 years to build up the industry 
to its present state of efficiency, through the 
use of brains, hard work, and much capital. Yet 
14 years of regulation has pretty nearly wrecked 
the whole thing. It has been lopsided regula- 
tion—regulation misplaced. 

“Commission regulation is the best kind if 
honestly and fairly conducted. Legislative regu- 
lation is not flexible and efficient. Legislative 
bodies do not have the time to go into factors 
affecting rates. When we have legislative regu- 
lation we have a law which regulates the price 
of the commodity and regulates the standard 
under which it shall be sold. On the other side, 
we have got to buy raw materials, labor and 
money. There is no law and no legislation af- 
fecting materials, or labor and money costs. Such 
regulation is lopsided regulation, all on one side. 
In time it becomes confiscatory. 

“As an instance of the lack of regulation on 
the side of costs: Right now, on account of the 
harbor tie-up, we are called upon to pay $500 
for bringing a small boat-load of coal, about 400 
tons, from Perth Amboy to our docks on the 
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other side of the bay. We have to give service 
to the community. But labor, unregulated and 
uncontrolled, forces us to go out and pay pro- 
hibitive prices for the things we need.” 

Before he came to the Kings County Lighting 
Co. Elsman spent eight or nine years in the West 
and Southwest. For a number of years he was 
a construction engineer with the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., designing and constructing electric 
distributing systems of all kinds. Later he be- 
came assistant engineer, and then electrical en- 
gineer for that company, having charge of 78 
towns in California. In 1915 he became con- 
nected with the Electric Bond & Share Co., as 
electrical engineer, and was engaged in design- 
ing and constructing electrical work and pur- 
chasing and constructing properties in the West 
and Southwest for that company when he was 
called to the general managership of the Kings 
County Lighting Co. One year later he was 
made vice-president and general manager, and 
about a year ago he was elected to the board of 
directors. 


A Modern Business Engineer 


Ralph Elsman is an engineer of the new school. 
He combines business-executive ability with en- 
gineering skill. 

He says that engineering today is a matter of 
dollars and cents. “Some engineers do not see 
it, but the engineer wanted, the man for whom 
there is always a place, is the one who, if he 
has to build a $2,000,000 bridge, will go out and 
build one to fill all necessary requirements for 
$1,000,000, and save a million. To the old-school 
engineer,” he says, “12 inches is always a foot. 
This type of man is too narrow-minded. To 
the modern business engineer 11.99 inches is a 
foot—if it means a million dollars saved.” 

As a business-executive engineer Mr. Elsman 
has done things with the Kings County gas plant 
that seem almost incredible. In the fiscal year 
1917-18, after he took charge, the business of 
the company was increased 100 per cent. over 
1915-16, while the year 1918-19 showed a gain 
of 34 per cent. over the preceding twelve months. 

The maximum send-out of the plant in 1916 
was 3,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day. In 1919 

(Continued on page 139) 


WHAT BANK STATEMENTS CAN TELL YOU 


ANK statements in these times of high in- 

terest rates are a matter of concern to 

everybody. The trader in stocks is inter- 
ested in them, because he knows that stock 
prices are now more influenced by monetary con- 
ditions than by any other single factor; exporters 
and importers are concerned with them because 
of the large present financial requirements of 
our foreign trade; and American business men 
keep one eye upon the bank statements, owing 
to the growing difficulty of borrowing enough 
funds to take care of their expanding production 
or trade. 

But, unfortunately, bank statements are not 
clearly understood by the great majority of 
people, including many in Wall Street. There 
are a few widely accepted general interpretations, 
but these are so crude as to be more often wrong 
than right. The people who understand the de- 
tailed bank statements are probably as few as 
those who understand the chemical nature of the 
medicines they take. It wilt be useful, then, to 
study a few of the more reliable methods of 
drawing from the bank statements inferences and 
information of practical value in business. Some 
of the most important points to be learned from 
the weekly exhibits are the following: _ 

(1) Ratio of cash holdings to individual de- 
posits. 

(2) Ratio of loans to deposits. 

(3) Comparison of changes in Federal Re- 


Unless You Know How to Ana- 
lyze Them, the Changes 
May Mislead You 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


serve Bank bills on hand with changes in Clear- 
ing House Bank loans. , 

(4) Changes in aggregate cash holdings of 
Federal Reserve Bank and Clearing House Banks 
combined. 

(5) Comparison of the loans and cash reserves 
of the New York banks, taken as a whole, with 
those of the interior banks, taken as a whole. 

A single, simple rule for interpreting the New 
York bank statements at all times and under all 
conditions is as unobtainable as a single medicine 
that will cure all ills. One must keep in mind all 
the points in the bank statements that directly or 
indirectly throw light upon the questions whether 
money is getting scarcer or more plentiful, 
whether it is flowing into New York or out of it, 
and whether loans are over-expanding or not. 
Consequently, the statement of the Clearing 
House banks must be read in the light of the 
showing made by the Federal Reserve bank, and 
both must be read in the light of the tendencies 
displayed by the banks of the interior, and by 


the movements of interest rates. A narrow view 
is sure to be a mistaken view. 

One may well begin by ignoring the “surplus 
reserve” of the Clearing House banks. This is 
the figure that has been most watched for a gen- 
eration or two, and prior to the establishment of 
the Federal Reserve System it was well worth 
watching. The legal reserve of the New York 
national banks then was 25 per cent., and also, 
by coincidence, the minimum reserve which 
could safely be carried by these banks was just 
about 25 per cent. Of course, “surplus reserve” 
means the surplus over legal requirements; and 
under former conditions it was truly a danger 
signal for the cash reserves to fall below the 
legal requirements. Furthermore, the legal re- 
serve was all cash and all actual reserve. 

But this has been entirely changed. On April 
24, 1920, for example, the aggregate reserves of 
the Clearing House banks were $586,670,000, 
and of this $562,329,000 was on deposit with the 
Federal Reserve bank. Furthermore, 53.6 per 
cent. of these reserves held by the Federal Re- 
serve bank for other banks was not actual cash 
reserve at all, because it had been loaned out by 
the Federal Reserve Bank in the process of dis- 
counting bills. Otherwise expressed, the Federal 


Reserve bank held an actual cash reserve of only - | 


46.4 per cent. of its net deposits. Thus, if one 
were to try to draw inferences from the changes 
in the present surplus reserve of the Clearing 
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House banks, he would merely get into endless 
complications. 

A much simpler and more reliable method is 
to add the amount of cash held by the Clearing 
House banks in their own vaults to the total re- 
serves of the Federal Reserve bank, and propor- 
tion this sum to the deposits of the Clearing 
House banks. 

Under our present system the Federal Reserve 
banks are merely bankers’ banks, the principal 
function of which is to carry and manage the 
reserves of other banks. Therefore, the cash 
which enables any bank, trust company or savings 
bank to pay depositors who want money, lies 
not in the vaults of the given bank or trust com- 
pany itself, but rather in the vaults of the Federal 
Reserve bank. 

Legalities and facts are often very different 
from each other, and the bank statements must 
be judged by facts. In the last week in December, 
1919, for example, the actual condition state- 
ment of the New York Clearing House banks 
showed an increase of $7,922,000 in cash hold- 
ings in vault, and a gain of $20,553,370 in sur- 
plus reserve. It appeared as though the banking 
situation here had distinctly improved. 

But the contrary was the fact. 

Simultaneously, the New York Federal. Re- 
serve bank showed a cash loss of $38,335,900, so 
that instead of any increase at all in practical 
cash reserves, there was a loss of about 
$30,413,900. 

This raises the point that as an indicator of the 
financial situation, neither the Clearing House 
bank statement nor the Federal Reserve bank 
statement is of any great use without the other. 
Both must be taken together in order to form any 
conception at all of what is really going on. 

In the case of loans, one is often led to the 
wrong conchusion by looking at the two state- 
ments separately. It not infrequently happens 
that the Clearing House bank statement shows 
a decrease in loans outstanding (to the public) 
when, as a matter of fact, the banks have bor- 
rowed large sums from the Federal Reserve 
bank and loaned them to the public. 

If one takes the changes in the loans of the 
Clearing House banks as shown by the statement 
of actual condition, and the changes in the “total 
bills on hand” of the Federal Reserve bank, he 
will avoid being deceived as to the true loan 
situation. 


Loans and Individual Deposits 


In no other way can it be determined whether 
loans in New York City or any other Federal Re- 
serve city are really expanding or contracting. 
Having checked up the loan figures in this man- 
ner to see whether the Clearing House bank 
statement pictures the true situation, it is in- 
structive to compare the loans shown by this 
statement with the individual deposits. 

By “individual deposits” is meant deposits 
made by the public; and while this phrase is no 
longer used, one can obtain the approximate of 
these deposits by adding together the “net time 
deposits” and “net demand deposits.” Even this 
does not get the accurate total, because when the 
trust companies were admitted to the Clearing 
House Association it was arranged that they 
should be permitted to deduct from their gross 
deposits certain classes of trust funds and time 
deposits. Nevertheless, this total is near enough 
complete, so that comparisons of deposits with 
loans often discloses important facts regarding 
the monetary situation. 

Wher, for illustration, an attempt’is being made 
to curtail the loan account in order to put the 
§ banks in a stronger position, if loans diminish 
$50,000,000 and deposits decrease $75,000,000 
nothing has really been accomplished. Such an 
exhibit would mean merely that the typical bor- 
rower had drawn down his deposits by $1,500 
for each loan of $1,000 which he paid off; and 
the situation would be worse than before. If, 


on the other hand, these figures were reversed, it 
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would presumably mean that a substantial im- 
provement had occurred. 

Summing up these points, during a tight money 
period the truly satisfactory New York bank 
statements should make the following showing: 

1.—Aggregate cash holdings of the Clearing 
House banks and the Federal Reserve bank should 
increase not only in amount, but also in propor- 
tion to the combined total of the demand and the 
time deposits of the Clearing House banks. 

2.—The combined total loans of the Clearing 
House banks and the “bills discounted” of the 
Federal Reserve bank should show a decrease; 
and the amount of this decrease should exceed 








It Helps 


It will help you in your business if 
you learn how to read the weekly bank 
statements intelligently. This article tells 
you how to extract the fullest possible 
information from the published figures, 
and how to avoid being misled by 
changes which seem to mean one thing 
but which, when properly analyzed mean 
something different. In a subsequent 
article Mr. Clay will tell how to read 
annual reports of companies intelligently. 








any decrease in the combined demand and time 
deposits of the Clearing House banks. 

Simultaneously, the statement of all the Fede- 
ral Reserve banks combined should not show any 
great increase in bills discounted, because such 
an increase would presumably reflect either the 
transfer of loans from the.New York Federal 
Reserve bank to other Federal Reserve banks, or 
else a great public borrowing demand outside of 
New York. When the public outside of this city 
is borrowing on a large scale, the demand for 
bank loans is sure to be felt here a little later 
Consequently, if the New York loan figures look 
good, and the outside figures bad, the real situ- 
ation in nine cases out of ten is bad. 

In studying the practical meaning of the bank 
statements, the movement of interest rates must 
be kept always in mind; and usually if the two 
disagree it will be found that interest rates are 
telling the truth. 

Although much can be learned from bank state- 
ments as outlined above, nothing is really certain 
about them. A curtailment of loans, for ex- 
ample, although shown by both statements as de- 
scribed above, might in exceptional cases be en- 
tirely unreal. There are two or three ways in 
which this could happen. 

At one time during the tight money pinch of 
1919 the New Yerk Federal Reserve bank re- 
discounted large amounts of paper with the in- 
terior banks—the practical meaning of which is 
that it borrowed from the interior, or transferred 
bank loans from New York to the interior. De- 


ceptions as to loan changes may also arise auto- . 


matically and unintentionally from: the loans 
handled by the New York banks acting as agent 
for interior banks. Such loans do not appear in 
the New York bank statements at all. Suppose, 
for example, that during a given week the banks 
of Greater New York, including the Federal Re- 
serve bank, decrease their loans by $40,000,000 
net, and simultaneously certain banks of Cleve- 
land and Detroit through other banks acting as 
their New York agents loaned money on the New 
York stock exchange to the amount of $80,000,- 
000. In such a case the real fact is a loan ex- 
pansion of $40,000,000, whereas the bank state- 
ments would indicate a contraction of this 
amount. 

This is among the reasons for using interest 
rates as a sidelight on the bank statements. In 


doing so, weekly or monthly averages of call and . 


time money, kept separately, either in one’s head 


or on paper, are the most serviceable. Of the 
aggregate loans of the New York banks to the 
public about one-fourth are ordinarily made to 
stock and bond houses, while the other three- 
fourths are made to merchants, producers, ex- 
porters, etc. In other words, one-fourth of the 
loans are financial, and three-fourths commercial. 
Of course, this proportion varies a good deal, ac- 
cording to the activity in each. 


Factors Governing Money Rates 


Call money, however, is practically independent 
of time money. Two-thirds or three-quarters 
of all the borrowed funds used by stock and bond 
houses are obtained through demand loans. 
Thus, rates for call money are made by the 
activity of financial transactions, such as trad- 
ing in stocks and bonds, or the floating of new 
bonds; whereas rates for time money are domi- 
nated by mercantile transactions. Furthermore, 
the funds that are loaned on call consist mostly 
of deposits made in the banks by merchants and 
producers; therefore, when there is a shortage 
of loanable funds it is the merchants and pro- 
ducers that have the first claim upon the banks. 

From these facts it follows that when call rates 
move downward and time rates upward, the true 
indication is that the monetary situation is worse 
rather than better. The demand for time money 
on the part of borrowers is steadier than that 
for call money. Hence, in the great majority of 
instances time rates are the truer index to the 
money market. 

It will thus be seen that there are some types 
of bank statements which, when considered along 
with outside conditions, warrant a positive con- 
clusion. If, for example, during a tight money 
period the cash holdings of all New York banks, 
including the Federal Reserve bank, increase, and 
the loans of these banks taken together decrease ; 
and if at the same time the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem as a whole shows no material increase in bills 
discounted, and time money rates in New York 
City become slightly easier—then we can be sure 
that improvement is under way. In the reverse 
case, we can be sure that the situation is growing 
worse. But between these two intelligible and 
unmistakable exhibits there are shades of bank 
statements, showing all degrees of certainty or 
uncertainty. 





INITIATIVE 


There is just enough Scotch in the blood 2f 
B. C. Forbes to add to his value as a thinker that 
thinks of the things that can be relied upon as 
practical, useful, inspiring. 

Forbes can put more interest into an interview 
than any other man I know of. Forbes recently 
interviewed the million-dollar-a-year president of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and Eugene G. 
Grace told him that his biggest problem was to 
find men fit and willing to accept responsibilities 
—men not afraid to exercise their own judgment 
—men of initiative. 

And here is a big thought. Most men come 
for suggestions or advice. Few men come with 
practical plans—plans the company wants 1o 
carry out. So many men are cranks that you 
have to crank them, They are not sure, but are 
willing to try a thing out at the expense of the 
boss and of their own reputations. They are 
gamblers—speculators on success, not in success. 

Initiative is imagination in action. A man 
without imagination or initiative is what an ob- 
servatory would be without a telescope. Initia- 
tive is interior dreams that have been awakened 
and put to work. The man who does not dream 
does not do.—The Silent Partner. 


sk kK 


Organization without co-operation is like a 
fiddle with one string, lots of noise but not much 
music.—From letterhead of Southern Motor 
Manufacturing Association, Houston, Texas. 
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THIS PLAN HAS DOUBLED PRODUCTION 


labor, Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Philadel- 

phia tool manufacturers, have more than 
doubled production, reduced working hours 
and cut down the yearly turnover of the com- 
pany’s 500 workmen 75 per cent. By a system 
of representative government, combined with 
a series of welfare features, all unrest and dis- 
content in the working force, two-fifths of 
which is foreign born, has been eliminated— 
striking evidence that there is a solution for 
the labor problem and that, when found, it 
checks present-day soaring costs. 

“Our policy of a square deal to our workmen 
is the most important single factor in our suc- 
cess,” says William D. Plumb, works and em- 
ployment manager and brother of Fayette R. 
Plumb, the president of this company, which 
has factories in Philadelphia and St. Louis. 

“There is no getting away from the fact that 
application of the Golden Rule to business is 
as essential to success as it is in our private 
lives. 

“In handling labor problems, I endeavor to 
put myself in the place of the workman and 
look at things from his viewpoint. I have 
worked in every department of our factory, and 
so have my brothers, Fayette R. and Joseph H. 
Plumb, and we know what the workman is up 
against. When there is a doubt, the workman 
is given the benefit of it. Though it costs a 
little here and there to keep such a policy in 
effect, we are more than repaid in better work, 
more faithful employees, and a greater output.” 


Bi dealing intelligently and squarely with 


Instruction for Foremen 


Instruction of foremen and minor executives 
in the real principles of the business in which 
they are engaged, Mr. Plumb considers a vital 
force in the fight for increased production. 
When a workman understands that every min- 
ute he loafs and every time he spoils a piece 
of work he is not only cutting into the com- 
pany’s profits but his own prosperity, he be- 
gins paying stricter attention to bettering his 
work, says Mr. Plumb. 

A large blue-print chart has been posted 
throughout the factory. It shows, in a way 
that each workman can understand, how a pro- 
duction of 3,000 tools per day means an income 
which is insufficient to pay the cost of mate- 
rials and operation. It also shows, in con- 
trast, how a production of 12,000 tools per day 
brings an income which pays all expenses, al- 


A school in Americanization for the 200 foreign-born workers is one of the fea- 

tures of the Fayette R. Plumb company’s welfare plan. Among the other fea- 

tures of the factory are an athletic association, a form of free sick and death 
benefits, club rooms for evening recreation of employees, etc. 


Also Reduced Working Force 
and Greatly Increased Both 
Wages and Profits 


By William S. Dutton 


lows the company a fair profit, and leaves 4 
wide margin for distribution in the form of 
wages. 

Practical demonstrations have been given 
to show foremen how one lagging department 
in the factory will cut down the profits of the 
entire establishment as effectively as though 
every department were on a par with the lag- 
ging one. Workmen are shown why one defec- 
tive tool sent to a customer places an obstacle 
not only into the path of the sales force, but 
in the path of the workman himself when he 
goes to draw his salary. 


Three Forms of Bonuses 


Three forms of bonuses have been intro- 
duced: 
1. A “perfect work” bonus of 10 per 
cent. on all piece work rates, subject to 
deduction for careless work. 
._ 2. A monthly attendance bonus of 10 
per cent., half of which is for not losing 
time, and the remainder for maintaining 
the standard of a good workman. This 
bonus has reduced absenteeism from 125 
workmen a day to 13 a day. 
3. A high cost of living bonus of 30 per 
cent. on the base pay of the worker, pay- 
able weekly, with no obligations attached. 
A further boost to production has been given 
by a form of instruction to less experienced 
workers in the grinding and polishing depart- 
ments. Seven such workers are placed under 
the supervision of a “gang boss” who is expe- 
rienced and knows the work thoroughly, and 
by thus splitting up the force in these depart- 
ments into “gangs,” every man has the benefit 
of direction and consultation with skilled men. 

There has been a slight reduction rather 
than an increase in the working force during 
the eight months that the production has gone 
up 100 per cent. Weekly working hours have 
been cut from 52% to 47% hours. 

The Employees’ Representative Committee 
has been a potent instrument in driving discon- 
tent from the factory. Formed experimentally 


in October, 1918, its work was so effective that 
in May, 1919, the committee became a perma- 
nent Plumb institution. 

It is composed of twelve representatives of 
the employees (elected by secret ballot semi- 
annually), and four representatives of the com- 
pany, appointed by the president with a power 
of three votes each. Each member of this 
committee is charged with constant and care- 
ful observation of the department in which he 
works, with the view of making recommenda- 
tions to the general committee, which meets 
bi-monthly. 

Complaints by workmen are submitted first 
directly to the foreman or superintendent, and, 
failing settlement satisfactory to the worker, 
they are carried to the works manager. Ap- 
peal may be taken from his decision, in writ- 
ing, to the Employees’ Representative Com- 
mittee, where action by a majority vote is final. 
Should the committee be unable to agree on a 
majority vote, the complaint is taken before 
four members which the Representative Com- 
mittee picks from its number, sitting in con- 
ference with the president, secretary, works 
manager and comptroller of the company. A 
majority vote is final in this Committee of 
Final Adjustment. 

No individual complaints have yet been made 
which have not been settled satisfactorily be- 
fore reaching the Representative Committee, 
and at no time has the Representative Com- 
mittee failed to reach an agreement. 


Applicants Personally Interviewed 


The system of employment, in effect, has as 
its main purpose the hiring of men who are 
suited for the kind of work which the factory 
has to offer, and the placing of these men in 
jobs for which they have some natural adapta- 
bility. 

Among the purely welfare features of the 
factory are an athletic association, which 
divides itself between athletics and entertain- 
ments; a form of free sick and death benefits 
carried by the company, a cafeteria and dining 
room ; club rooms for the evening recreation of 
employees; a ten-minutes’ rest period during 
the morning; a school in Americanization for 
the 200 foreign born workers, and a plant mag- 
azine. 

The Plumb company was organized in 1856 
and is one of the oldest and best known tool 
manufacturing concerns in the United States. 





The employees’ Representative Committee ts the main factor in producing con- 

tented and efficient workers at the Fayette R. Plumb plant. William D. Plumb, 

works and employment manager of the company, is shown peering over two 
workmen’s shoulders, the third figure from the left of the group. 
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Evening Post 


The Man Who Made The Satwuday 


Life Story of Cyrus H. K. Curtis 


YRUS H. K. CURTIS is a great believer 
C in the influence and the worth of tradi- 

tions. He bought the Saturday Evening 
Post because of its traditions. He bought the 
Country Gentleman because of its traditions. 
And he bought the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
for the same reason. In each instance the 
publication was sadly run down, if not mori- 
bund. He put the breath of life into each of 
them. a 

There were odd features to his acquisition 
of all these properties. That in connection 
with the Saturday Evening Post has been told. 
Now comes the Country Gentleman. 

Although Mr. Curtis has published various 
newspapers or magazines connected with agri- 
culture, he is not a farmer, knows little about 
cultivation of the crop or the soil, and does not 
pretend to know. 

But he knows how to get out a farm pub- 
lication to meet the desires of the great bulk 
of the agrarian people, as the remarkable de- 
velopment of the Country Gentleman gives 
evidence. 


Interested in “Country Gentleman” 


Ten or more years ago he bought for a song 
a sheet called Country Life. It was not of 
much account. It had no organization worthy 
of the name and did not meet his desires. He 
got out a few issnes and then sold it to Frank 
Doubleday, of | »ubleday, Page & Co. Today 
you know it as .ountry Life in America. _ 

But because Country Life did not suit him 
made no difference in his view. He still kept 
to his idea of a farm publication and kept his 
eye open for something of promise. Up in 
Albany, N. Y., there was a sheet called the 
Country Gentleman. ‘That appealed to him. 
It had a history and good name. It had been 
in the hands of one family, the Tuckers, for 
perhaps eighty years. 

Mr. Curtis always has been a close friend of 
the men who make up the firm of N. W. Ayers 
& Son. He talked with Mr. McKinney, one 
of the partners of the Ayers concern, about 
the Country Gentieman. Mr. McKinney was 
a friend of Gilbert Tucker, who owned the 
publication, and McKinney, on a journey to 
Albany, chatted with Mr. Tucker and reported 
to Mr. Curtis as to what he considered the 
property to be worth and what it probably 
would cost to buy it. 

Mr. Tucker was in a mood to sell to the 
right person evidently, but he had strict ideas 
as to who was the right person, for he had 
pride in the Country Gentleman’s good name, 
even if the magazine was run down consider- 
ably. One reason for his willingness to sell 
was the fact that he was past sixty and had 
undergone a serious operation. Retirement 
‘from the cares of business probably would 
extend his life. 

Mr. Curtis went up to Albany and saw him. 

When the question of purchasing the Coun- 
try Gentleman was introduced, Mr. Tucker re- 
marked that a man from Philadelphia had 
talked with him about the matter. 

“That was our mutual friend McKinney,” 
said Mr. Curtis. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Tucker. 


By Richard Spillane 
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Cyrus H. K. Curtis 


Mr. Tucker expressed himself as satisfied 
that the Curtis Publishing Co. would treat his 
publication right if it purchased it, but al- 
though the two gentlemen went over the ques- 
tion of money, as men do in such affairs, no 
decision was reached and the negotiation was 
off. 

Possibly it would have been off for a con- 
siderable time but for an odd incident. 


Chance Meeting Hastens Deal 


Mr. Curtis went to Albany again. He was 
to meet Mr. Tucker at one of the hotels. He 
was in the lobby and had gone to the cigar 
and newsstand to get an evening newspaper 
when someone called him by name. 

It was Herbert Myrick, a publisher of agri- 
cultural papers. 

“Hello! What are you doing here?” Mr. 
Curtis asked. 

The answer did not satisfy Mr. Curtis, and 
when Mr. Myrick seemed anxious to get away 
the thought flashed in Mr. Curtis’s mind that 
Myrick’s mission to Albany was the same as 
his own, and that if Cyrus H. K. Curtis did not 
act promptly the other gentleman would get 
ahead of him. This idea got support when 
Mr. Curtis noticed that Mr. Myrick and a gen- 
tleman with him, although they went into the 
dining room immediately upon leaving him, 
did not stop there and take seats, but went 
out through another door. 

Thereupon Mr. Curtis camped at the front 
door of the hotel, and when Mr. Tucker ar- 
rived that gentleman probably was a bit sur- 
prised at the way he was bustled into an ele- 
vator and up to Mr. Curtis’s room. They sat 
there and talked business, and when they 
finished they had come to an agreement. 

The next morning Mr. Curtis went with Mr. 


Tucker to the office of Mr. Tucker’s legal ad- 
viser, who was amazed when he learned of 
their mission. For the Tucker family to sell 
the Country Gentleman was to the lawyer lit- 
tle short of sensational. 

The papers for the sale were signed, and 
when the transaction was closed Mr. Curtis 
remarked about having seen Mr. Myrick, and 
questioned Mr. Tucker as to what negotiations 


- he had with that gentleman. 


“None at all,” was the answer. 
Practically No Physical Assets 


One thing certain is that Mr. Curtis would 
not have been in such a hurry to close the sale 
but for meeting Mr. Myrick as he did. He 
does not know to this day whether Mr. Myrick 
was eager to get away or if he only imagined 
it, and the peculiarity of his exit through the 
dining room colored his opinion. Neither does 
he remember what he paid for the Country 
Gentleman. But whatever he paid it was 
enough, for it was only a shell of what it had 
been. The owner claimed for it a circulation 
of 25,000. When Mr. Curtis took it over he 
found that most of the subscriptions had: been 
obtained by extending credit to the sub- 
scribers, and lots of subscriptions were due 
for years back. 

There are not so many publications today 
of the peculiar character of The Country Gen- 
tleman that Mr. Curtis bought. Although it 
was not much from a business point of view 
it never had departed from its high reputation. 
It was high-grade, but it was high-grade of 
the type of fifty years ago, and Mr. Tucker 
was intensely proud of it. It had no plant. Its 
printing and press work were farmed out. 
The fact that it was not much of a success 
financially didn’t bother Mr. Tucker particu- 
larly. He had a moderate fortune. If he had 
been younger he might have been inclined to 
buy mechanical equipment and conform some- 
what to the times; but he was not disposed 
todo so. And yet to sell the publication caused 
him grief. — 

“T wouldn’t sell to any other man than you,” 
he protested to Mr. Curtis. “I wouldn’t let 
any agricultural publisher say he got my 
scalp.” 

Mr. Curtis.started in at once to modernize 
The Country Gentleman. This, shocked the 
old subscribers, and they said so. It worried 
Mr. Tucker, too, and he warned the new owner 
he never would or could succeed on the lines 
he was establishing. 

It was on July 6, 1911, that The Country 
Gentleman was issued first by the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. There are men in the organization 
who believe it is destined to catch up or pass 
the Saturday Evening Post. They may~ be 
over-sanguine. Probably they are. Never- 
theless, they hold to their opinion. Its growth 
has been remarkable. It has been more rapid 
than that of the Saturday Evening Post in 
the same length of time. It has to be checked 
now in its growth on account of the shortage 
of paper. It has surprised everybody. 

Like everything else that Mr. Curtis has 
taken up, it has blazed its own way and run 
counter to the opinions of men who thought 
they knew the business better than he or, 

















rather, that his views were bound to be proven 
wrong. 

It Soe had been the belief that a national 
agricultural publication was impossible. Ag- 
rieulture was so diversified, it was argued, 
and the country was so big that no publication 
could cover it all. 

Mr. Curtis did not believe in any such theory. 
He believed it was possible to produce a farm 
magazine that would have a nation-wide ap- 
peal, as much of an appeal to the man in Ore- 
gon as the one in Florida, or the man in Maine 
and fully as strong to the man in the Missis- 
sippi watershed as to anyone or all of them. 

‘It didn’t matter to Mr. Curtis that men 
argued that it couldn’t be done and pointed 
to failures of those who attempted to do what 
he sought to do. It didn’t matter that he was 
not a farmer and never had lived on a farm. 
He knew the people, and he knew or believed 
he knew the kind of a publication they wanted 
and would profit by having. His basic idea 
was to increase the efficiency of the farm and 
show how it could be done. To increase the 
efficiency of the farm meant not only to get 
more out of the soil, but also that the farmer 
at the same time should get more profit from it. 
Every state had its best farmer. It would be 
a great national work to help or stimulate the 
agriculturist everywhere to become the best 
farmer or to show him how he might be the 
best farmer. . 


Phenomenal Growth 


But you may have wonderful ideas and find 
it terribly hard to bring them to fruition. He 
had to create an organization for the Country 
Gentleman. Once more he was a searcher for 
men. He looked all round for the one man to 
fit the job. He traveled about the country 
to “size up” men. George Horace Lorimer 
was with him on one of these expeditions. Al- 
together, the Country Gentleman has had three 
editors. Probably it would be more accurate 
to say four. Mr. Lorimer took hold and ran 
the magazine for a time in addition to editing 
the Saturday Evening Post. One of his assist- 
ants was Barton W. Currie, a trained news- 
paper man, who had a bent for agriculture. 
Mr. Lorimer was predisposed in favor of Cur- 
rie, and when he gave it as his opinion that 
Mr. Currie was “ready,” Mr. Curtis put that 
gentleman in as editor. The judgment of 
Lorimer has been verified, for Currie has 
“made good.” 

And is the Country Gentleman a national 
publication? Possibly the following state- 
statements will answer the question: 

It has a circulation of 45,000 in Pennsyl- 
vania, 25,000 in California, 40,000 in New York, 
between 20,000 and 25,000 in Canada, its cir- 
culation in the South has doubled in the last 
two years, it is as strong in the corn belt as 
in New England, and it has as many readers, 
per capita, in Oregon and Washington as in 
most of the eastern states. 

_Some men are great in the magazine field. 
Some are great in the newspaper field. It is 
rare that one man is in both. Mr. Curtis is 
one of the rare kind. In one of the rooms of 
his beautiful home at Wyncote there is a car- 
toon and with it a bit of verse. The cartoon 
is of Mr. Curtis playing golf. He has made 
a wonderful drive of the ball. And the ball 
is the Public Ledger. The verse is by T. A. 
Daly. Its title is, “And they said he was too 
old to learn the game.” 

_ There are a lot of Jeremiahs in this world. 
(here are countless prophets of. ill-fortune. 
Men who never have had success and are to- 
tally lacking in the qualities that make for 
uccess feel competent to pass judgment on 
those who are successful or to tell what they 
should do to be successful. 
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alike, were free in their expressions of belief 
that he had made a mistake. In the first place 
he had rio experience in the newspaper busi- 
ness and no one could begin at his age and 
master it. Newspaper men were born, not 
made. It was too bad. He was great in the 
magazine field. Of that there could be no 
doubt. Why shouldn’t he be content with 
what he had achieved? He was doomed to 
lose a lot of money and know bitter disappoint- 
ment. That was certain. 


A queer man is Cyrus Curtis. At various 
stages of his life earnest, well-meaning peo- 
ple have shaken their heads sorrowfully as 
they talked to him or about him, for they knew 
he was making a grave error and they’d like 
to save him from it. But, somehow, what they 
thought was impossible or wrong, Mr. Curtis 
proved to be possible and right. He does his 
own thinking. He is tolerant, extraordinarily 
tolerant, of the views of others, but on any 
point where his faith is firm he is unalterable. 

He bought, or rather took over, the Public 
Ledger on January 1, 1913. He did not want 
it. The purchase of the newspaper came as 
the result of a long-drawn-out and peculiar se- 
ries of discussions. He probably never would 
have bought it but for a desire to do a great 
public service for Philadelphia. 

Like the Saturday Evening Post and the 
Country Gentleman, the Public Ledger was 
long on rich historical memories and short on 
the breath of life, which in a publishing sense 
is circulation and profitable advertising. It 
had the memories of George W. Childs. It had 
been one of the great papers of America long 
ago. The Public Ledger building was one of 
the wonders of Philadelphia in the days of our 
grandfathers. Presidents, great generals, no- 
tables of every kind had visited it and seen 
its wonders. Old Philadelphia families had 
been raised on the Ledger. They believed in 
it as they did the Bible. It was an institution. 
Also, when Mr. Curtis bought it, it was pretty 
well run down. 


Some years before he acquired the paper, 
Mr. Curtis got word from Adolph Ochs, owner 
of the New York Times, that he would like to 
see him some time when he was in New York. 
Mr. Ochs was owner of the Ledger, and his 
brother, George, was its editor and publisher. 

Mr. Curtis was surprised when Mr. Ochs 
said he wanted him to join him in the Public 
Ledger. 


“How?” inquired Mr. Curtis. 
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“Any old way,” was Mr. Och’s reply. 

Mr. Curtis shook his head. “I’m not inter- 
ested,” he said. 

Then Mr. Ochs asked what Mr. Curtis would 
do with a daily newspaper in Philadelphia. 

“T’ve had no experience,” said Mr. Curtis, 
“and I don’t know, except in a general way, 
what I would do.” 

“Well, if you had the Public Ledger,” Mr. 
Ochs persisted, “what would you do or try to 
do with it?” 

“Tt would be my ambition,” was the answer, 
“to make it what the London Times was un- 
der John Delane.” 

Mr. Ochs smiled and shook his head. “You 
couldn’t do it in Philadelphia,” he declared. 
“New York is the place.” 


Had Faith in Philadelphia 


“I beg your pardon,” rejoined Mr. Curtis. 
“It is practicable. Forty years ago a man 
demonstrated it in the little city of Springfield, 
Mass. I think Philadelphia, which is about 
half-way between the commercial metropolis 
and the national capital, is just as good a point 
of issue as Springfield.” 

Ochs shook his head again. 

Mr. Curtis soon discovered that what Mr. 
Ochs wanted was another George W. Childs 
to act as head of the paper and entertain dis- 
tinguished visitors as Mr. Childs used to do. 

“Why, Mr. Ochs,” said Mr. Curtis, when he 
saw what the New Yorker had in view, “I’m 
not a Philadelphian.” 

Up went Mr. Och’s eyebrows. 

“No,” Mr. Curtis added. “I have lived there 
many years, but I was not born in Philadelphia. 
V’'m from Maine.” 

Mr. Ochs then said good-day. ' 

When Mr. Curtis returned to Philadelphia 
he told his old friend, John Gribbel, of his 
interview. 

Evidently Mr. Gribbel was a good deal im- 
pressed, for some time later when Mr. Curtis 
visited him at his place of business he asked 
his visitor into his private office and, after 
closing the door, said: “If you'll buy the Public 
Ledger I'll go in with you. T[’ll put up 
$600,000.” 

“T wouldn’t touch it with a ten-foot pole,” 
declared Mr. Curtis. “I wouldn’t tie myself 
up to daily newspaper.” 

Mr. Gribbel was much disappointed and said 
so. 

(Continued on page 136) 








When Mr. Curtis bought the Public Ledger 


s A group of visitors at Mr. Curtis’s beautiful home at Wyncote, just north of Philadelphia, where Mr. and 
many persons, competent and incompetent 


Mrs. Curtis frequently entertaim their host of friends. 
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U. S. DOMINATES WORLD OIL INDUSTRY 


“The British position is impregnable. We 
will have to wait a few years for the harvest, 
but eventually to the tune of many million 
pounds annually Ameria will have to pur- 
chase from British companies and pay dol- 
lar currency for oil. She cannot do without 
it and she is able no longer to furnish it from 
her own stores. F 

“We estimate that if the present curve of 
consumption, especially of high grade prod- 
ucts, continues, Americans in ten years time 
must import 500,000,000 barrels a year. At 
$2 a barrel—a very low figure—this means 
an annual payment of a billion dollars, most 
if not all of which will find its way to British 
pockets.” 

So spake a prominent oil man of England, 
and the British consumers roared their ap- 
proval. If you lived in a country where gas- 
oline is selling at the H.C. L. price of $1 a 
gallon (as compared with the American 
standards of measure and currency) you 
would also like to be told that your govern- 
ment had the oil situation in its vest-pocket, 
even if you must wait ten years to realize 
your fond hopes. 

But, is it so? Have the British got the 
United States “backed off the map” in the 
world oil industry? Need American holders 
of ow securities worry? 

“Forbes” has asked a leader in the oil m- 
dustry, just returned from England, France, 
Belgium and other parts of Europe, to make 
a general, non-statistical reply to the Brit- 
isher's very general and sweeping assertions. 





ROM oil wells within the boundaries of the 
F United States there is right now flowing 
two-thirds of the oil production of the 
whole world. The United States is the largest 
exporter of oil products. We supplied 80 per 
cent. of the Allies’ needs during the war, when 
oil for motor transports, for airplanes, and for 
the navies that guarded the commerce lanes of 
the world was an absolute prerequisite to victory. 
The oil producing, refining and selling indus- 
try of the United States today dominates the en- 
tire world. 

That is where we stand now, and there is noth- 
ing in the outlook to indicate that we will not 
maintain our lead. 

English companies are right now buying the 
major portion of their supplies from the United 
States. They have been doing so for years, and 
I do not believe that anybody connected with the 
big oil companies thinks for a moment that they 
will not continue to do so for some time, irre- 
spective of their boast of “backing us off the 
map” in ten years. I believe that any new pro- 
duction that the British companies may have in 
mind will be absorbed by new developments in 
the use of oil the world over. The number of 
automobiles is constantly increasing, and trucks 
and tractors are coming into wider use in all 
countries. The conversion of old ships to oil 
burning, and the building of new oil-burning, 
ocean-going vessels is proceeding rapidly, so that 
oil bunkering stations are coming to be set up in 
all the important ports of the world. 

The world demand for oil promises to be suffi- 
cient to keep the British and American oil com: 
panies on their toes to develop new production. 
The big question of the future, from the oil man’s 
point of view, is not which country, or which 
group, is going to produce the most oil, but how 
world production is going to be kept abreast of 
world consumption. 

The oil history made by American companies, 
considering the amount of money invested, ought 
to make any one feel that the future is carefully 
safeguarded. Because of the possibilities of 
competition among American companies in for- 


Future Carefully Safeguarded 
Both at Home and Abroad 
—Oil Securities Safe 
By Harry D. Frueauff 


In charge of oil sales of subsidiaries 
of Cities Service Company 





eign fields, it is not good business to shout from 
the housetops all the details of development work. 
But it is safe to say that there is not an important 
oil producing field in the world, or a field where 
oil production is likely, where American compa- 
nies are not represented by their “rock hounds,” 
as they are called—or oil geologists and scouts. 

Not only are we at the top of the world in the 
matter of present-day oil production, but it is 
well recognized in England that they must turn 
to America for leadership in oil development 
work as well. When England wants experts, 
geologists, or technical men of any kind, she 
comes to us. It is noticeable, too, that in the 
British flotations of oil properties there is apt 
to be an 4merican interest, a refinery, or some- 
thing of that sort connected with the proposition. 

Although oil production within the boundaries 
of the United States, and taking no account of 
our Mexican holdings, is now running at the an- 
nual rate of approximately 400,000,000 barrels, 
as compared with 200,000,000 barrels annually 
for the rest of the world, we will not have to 
maintain our prestige through domestic output 
alone. Every big American company has hold- 
ings in foreign fields—in Asia, Africa, Central 
and South America, wherever oil is found—but 
they are not advertising it. 

American oil concerns probably have not so 
large an acreage in foreign fields as the British 


have. But acreage claims mean nothing. It is 
proven fields that count. It would be better, for 
instance, to have ten acres in the Eldorado Field 
of Kansas than “acreage” covering the whoie 
state of New Jersey where no oil has yet been 
found. 

American holdings in foreign fields have beea 
sifted out of a mass of acreage by the greatest 
experts in the oil industry, with the result that, 
although American companies are taking in a 
smaller acreage than the British boast of, their 
concessions contain a very large percentage of 
potential oil producing lands. 

No one who has been following the news of 
oil company financing and new construction work 
could possibly get the idea that American com- 
panies have been blind to the future possibilities 
of foreign fields or unaware of the world-wide 
scope of the oil industry with its rapid reflec- 
tion of far-off changes in supply and demand. 
Several important pieces of financing recently 
accomplished have raised funds largely for the 
purpose of maintaining American prestige in for- 
eign fields. There has also been a great ex- 
pansion in our seaboard refining capacity, which 
tells the same story. 


Confidence in Future 


In fact, the largest oil concerns in America, 
which have always been successful, are raising 
new capital to insure for even longer than ten 
years into the future their predominant position. 
But they are not telling of the foreign grants 
they have secured. There is very good reason 
why they sk-uld keep their British and, if pos- 
sible, their American competitors in the dark. 

Another thought which shows what confidence 
the men at the head of the oil industry of the 
United States have in the future in this: Ameri- 
can companies are building tankers as fast as they 
can get the capital and find the shipyards to tura 
them out. Would they do this if they thought 
for a moment that in ten years they would have 
no oil for their fleets to carry because the British 
would have the oil lands of the world sewed up 
in a bag? We have millions of dollars invested 
in refineries and marketing organizatidns. Does 
any one think that our oil leaders are not shrewd 
enough to plan away ahead for the maintenance 
of this investment? 

Although it has been estimated that, at our 
present production rate of some 400,000,000 bar- 

(Continued on page 139) 











A typical American oil field. “The oil producing, refining and selling industry of the United States today 
dominates the entire world,’ says Mr. Frueauff, “and there is nothing in the outlook to indicate that we will 
not maintain our lead, 
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Our civilization must be proved a humiliating 
failure if some means cannot be provided which 
will both prevent the stoppage of traffic and at 
the same time examine and adjust equitably any 
grievance the complaining railroad man may 
have. As a matter of fact the whole power of 
any subdivision of a class that can prevent ail 
other classes from functioning in their daily life 
is due to the organization of a small minority 
who control the machinery necessary for the 
existence of the public. It by some means the 
public were organized, then 1,000 men could not 
prevent 300,000 persons from Long Island and 
New Jersey and Westchester from getting to 
their work in New York and back to their homes. 
—Chauncey M. Depew. 

2: * 

Most men have convictions; some have cour- 
age; but the names of those who have both 1l- 
luminate the pages of history—O. Byron Copper. 

. + 2 

Ours is a practical people, to whom ideals fur- 
nish the theory of political action, upon which 
they want not only firm assurance but also ef- 
fective practice. They want programmes, but 
they want action to flow from them. They want 
constructive common sense. They want the de- 
velopment of the common will, not the views of 
a single individual. They are beginning to realize 
that words without action are the assassins of 
idealism. On the other side, they are equally 
disgusted with seeking for power by destructive 
criticism, demagoguery, specious promises and 
sham.—Herbert Hoover. 

* 2 * 


I do the very best I know how; the very 
best I can: and I mean to keep doing so until 
the end. If the end brings me out all right, 
what is said against me won’t amount to any- 
thing. If the end brings me out wrong, ten 
angels swearing I was right would make no 
difference—Abraham Lincoln. 

~* @ 


Is it natural brilliancy or luck that puts one 
man so far ahead of his fellows? It is neither. 
Analyze the character of the men in the high- 
est places. You will find they attained their 
positions by preparation—mental, moral, phys- 
ical, technical; brains well trained, energy well 
directed, work well sustained. Are the qual- 
ities of success attainable by a man of or- 
dinary natural abilities? Unquestionably, yes. 
First the character ; then the preparation; then 
the opportunity. The latter comes to most 
men sooner or later, but rare is the man who is 
ready to seize it. 

Here are a few of the essential qualities 
which will win against all the powers of so- 
called ill-luck: 
|. Absolute, unswerving integrity. 

2. Brains, mental grasp. 

3. Energy and force of character. 

4. Capacity for work, executive power, the 
ability to bring things to pass. This is the 
product of industry by system or method. It 
is the art of making every stroke count. 

». Personal manners, engaging address.— 
Archer Brown. 

e @ 


“Learn the true meaning of the word N-O-W, 
and you will soon be able to spell it the other 
Way round—W-O-N.” 





THE TALLY 


It isn’t the job we intended to do’ 
Or the labor we’ve just begun 

That puts us right on the ledger sheet ; 
It’s the work we have really done. 


Our credit is built upon things we do, 
Our debit on things we shirk, 

The man who totals the biggest plus 
Is the man who completes his work. 


Good intentions do not pay bills; 
It’s easy enough to plan. 

To wish is the play of an office boy; 
To do is the job of a man. 
—Richard Lord in the Curtis Flyleaf. 


* * * 


All moral philosophy is as applicable to a com- 
mon and private life as to the most splendid. 
Every man carries the entire form of the human 
condition within him.—Montaigne. 

* * * 


The longer I live, the more I value loyalty. 

When I was young I had the silly notion that 
loyalty meant being obedient to some one else. 

In those blundering days of youth, I thought 
that the greatest thing was independence. 

To-day, after many hard lessons, I know that 
loyalty—sympathetic, intelligent loyalty, is one of 
the most valuable virtues that a man can have. 

Unless you are loyal to others, no one will 
be loyal to you. 

If you are an employer, you must be loyal to 
your workers. 

If you are a worker, you must be loyal to your 
employer. 

No success—no lasting success, can come to 
any firm unless there is loyalty on both sides.— 
Herbert N. Casson. 


* * * 


The Fate that deals your cards is in the main 
yourself. The result of the game rests with you. 
You will take the winning trick if you put grit 
in the place of superior advantages, if you exert 
the requisite energy and determination to take it. 
You have the power within yourself to change 
the value of the cards, which, you say, fate has 
dealt you. Your luck, good or bad, is in your- 
self —Orison Sweet Marden, in The Business 
Philosopher. 


* * * 


There are persons who constantly clamor. 
They complain of oppression, speculation and 
pernicious influence of accumulated wealth. They 
cry out loudly against all banks and corporations 
and all means by which small capitalists become 
united in order to produce important and bene- 
ficial results. They carry on mad hostility against 
all established institutions. They would choke 
the fountain of industry and dry all streams. 
In a country of unbounded liberty, they clamor 
against oppression. In a country of perfect 
equality, they would move heaven and earth 
against privilege and monopoly. In a country 
where property is more evenly divided than any- 
where else they rend the air shouting about 
agrarian doctrines. In a country where wages 
of labor are high beyond parallel, they would 
teach the laborer that he is but an oppressed 
slave-—From a speech made by Daniel Webster 
in the United States Senate in 1833. 


—— 


When I was a young man, I tried very hard 
to save money, for I knew that I should never 
be a success until I had saved. So, every month 
I watched the pennies—spent as little as I could 
—and saved the rest. It wasn’t easy; and it 
didn’t amount to much either. There was always 
something unexpected coming up to take the 
money, and “the rest” was disappointingly small. 
Besides—I hated to think about money all the 
time—yet when I didn’t think about it there 
wasn’t any “rest” at all for the savings bank. 
One day I tried a new plan. Just put a definite 
amount in the bank when I first got my pay— 
and lived on the rest. From that time on I began 
to get ahead rapidly, the money in the bank grew 
regularly and surprisingly—and I didn’t have to 
think and skimp all month. We just spent what 
was left—L. F.. Loree, President, Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad. ; 


se * 


In the past it is doubtful if the workingman 
throughout the world received his just deserts. 
In considering the relationship between em- 
ployers and employees, the welfare of the lat- 
ter is of the highest importance, not alone be- 
cause it is right, though that is reason enough, 
but also because it is for the benefit of the em- 
ployers themselves. These groups are asso- 
ciated for mutual profit. They succeed or fail 
together. 

They are not and should not be considered 
partners in the sense of being entitled to the 
control of the business in question or to par- 
ticipate in the return on the capital invested, 
except to the extent of contribution by each 
to such capital, for otherwise one would share 
in benefits without sharing in the hazard of in- 
vestment. 

It pays big, in dollars and cents, for the em- 
ployer to maintain working conditions which 
are beneficial to the health and the disposition 
of the employee.—E. H. Gary. 

x * x 


Every man takes care that his neighbor shall 
not cheat him. But a day comes when he be- 
gins to care that he does not cheat his neigh- 


bor—Emerson. 
ok oe * 


There’s always room at the top for the man 
who belongs there. 

Daring has value only as it is combined with 
judgment. 

Work was once a thing for the slave; now it 
is the recreation of the great. 

Improved methods make for accomplishment ; 
accomplishment only increases earning power: 
increased earning power broadens life, adds to 
its interest and usefulness, and prepares for « 
comfortable old age——Preston M. Nolan. 

.* © @ 


Probably seven-tenths of Americans of most 
account believe a business man should be elected 
president. But they are doing nothing whatever 
to bring about such a result; they are dividing, 
the usual way. There is undoubtedly a tre- 
mendous sentiment in favor of a business man 
for president, but it has no effective expression. 
Eugene Debs, at present in jail, has a stronger 
following for president than has any legitimate 
business man. Why are business men, so cunning 
in most respects, so dull and ineffective in poli- 
tics ?>—Ed. Howe. 
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The Man Who Made The Saturday Evening Post 


Then Mr. Curtis said he did not think the 
rewards of daily journalism would be com- 
mensurate for the time and money necessary 
to put into it, and he didn’t want to be tempted 
to embark in any such enterprise. 

That ended it for a time. 

Occasionally when he went to New York he 
met Mr. Ochs and the conversation would 
touch on the Ledger. Also, he met George 
Ochs in Philadelphia. 

“We are just waiting for you,” that gentle- 
man would say enigmatically. 


Philadelphia Papers “Not on Map” 


It is curious how outside circumstances 
sometimes bear upon a matter. It was so in 
this case. In traveling about the country, as 
has been the habit of Mr. Curtis for many 
years, talking with all kinds of people, he was 
mortified to observe that Philadelphia came in 
for little notice, and Philadelphia newspapers 
were never mentioned. He would hear of New 
York newspapers, and Chicago sheets would be 
discussed, and Washington dailies, but Phila- 
delphia wasn’t “on the map” so far as news- 
papers were concerned. 

That started Mr. Curtis to thinking. He 
questioned persons about what they con- 
sidered to be the outstanding newspapers, 
what newspapers were national in their influ- 
ence. A surprising number of those he inter- 
rogated spoke of the Springfield Republican. 
When he went deeper’ into the matter he dis- 
covered that most of them never had seen 4 
copy of the Springfield Republican. It struck 
him as odd that the reputation of a newspaper 
had been made by a man who had died long 
ago and yet that its reputation had survived and 
continued through the years. 

Mr. Curtis probably began to have some in- 
terest in the Public Ledger.idea just about that 
time. 

At any rate, when he and Mr. Ochs met at 
various times after that and the subject was 
introduced he asked questions. “What do you 
want to sell?” he asked Mr. Ochs one day. 

“Not more than a forty-nine per cent inter- 
est in the property,” was the owner’s reply. 
“Do you want that?” 

“No,” said Mr. Curtis. 

There was more discussion. With an air of 
finality Mr. Ochs said: “TI’ll tell you what I’ll 
do. I'll sell fifty-one per cent. to you. That 
will give control to you.” 

“No,” said Mr. Curtis. But although he said 
“No” he was thinking and probably had been 
thinking what a fine thing it would be to put 
Philadelphia before the world by means of a 
daily newspaper of power and international 
influence. 

“Mr. Ochs,” said Mr. Curtis, “I’m not at all 
interested unless you sell out lock, stock and 
barrel.” 

Mr. Ochs hesitated. He didn’t want to let 
go. It wouldn’t be fair to his brother. It 
would be like selling him out. 

“Your brother has been running the Public 
Ledger ten years,” remarked Mr. Curtis. “I'll 
keep him two years if he wishes to remain.” 

Mr. Ochs then decided to sell if his brother 
was willing. 

It appeared later that George considered 
he had a quarter interest in the paper, but he 
said he would not let that stand in the way if 
his brother wanted to sell. 

Thereupon Mr. Curtis informed Mr. Gribbel 
of the negotiations. “If you want to join me 
in the purchase, here is your chance,” he said. 
“You suggested the thing, and while I had no 
intention or desire of going into it then, I’m 


(Continued from page 133) 


into it now, and it is only fair that you should 
be in it if you wish.” 

Mr. Gribbel said he would take a third. 

The papers were signed and Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis and John Gribbel became the owners of 
the Public Ledger. 

Later Mr. Curtis bought Mr. Gribbel’s in- 
terest. 

And what has he done with the Public 
Ledger? Well, it’s known the nation over today. 
It is a power. It and Philadelphia are “on the 
map.” 

It was printing about 60,000 copies a day 








WHAT HAS ALREADY BEEN TOLD 


In the three preceding chapters, which 
appeared in our issues of April 17, May 1 
and May 15, Mr. Spillane described how 
young Cyrus Curtis succeeded after innum- 
erable defeats, disappointments and failures 
in gaining a foothold. Starting with a cap- 
ital of three cents as a newsboy in his home 
town at the early age of 12—he was born in 
Portland Me., in 1850—he early displayed 
the stuff of which he was made. At 13 he 
branched out as a publisher, but was wiped 
out by a fire which swept Portland. He 
moved to Boston, started another publica- 
tion, but had to give up. Against the advice 
of friends, who believed New York offered 
better opportunities, young Curtis set out 
for Philadelphia. After an uphill fight 
he started, with the co-operation of Mrs. 
Curtis, the Ladies’ Home Journal, Mr. 
Curtis's first great success. He next bought 
for $1,000 The Saturday Evening Post, then 
a mere shell, published in Albany. Despite 
determined opposition from his associates, 
he began to build it up. After four years of 
hard work, during which he spent $1,250,000, 
it finally turned the corner, thanks in large 
measure to a young man who was placed 
temporarily in charge as editor, George 
Horace Lorimer. 








when Mr. Curtis bought it and its net sales 
were between 40,000 and 45,000. Its price was 
one cent. 

Now its price is two cents and its circulation 
is nearly doubled. . 

Pretty good. But there is more to be told. 
In the war days Mr. Curtis started the Even- 
ing Ledger. That is a lusty infant. It is 
bigger than its big brother. It has a circula- 
tion of 120,000 and going up. 

The Public Ledger was in pretty bad shape 
when Mr. Curtis took it over. The presses 
were old and badly worn. Most of the physical 
equipment was likewise. Its organization was 
very weak. 

As usual, Mr. Curtis went to work building 
up an organization, while at the same time he 
strengthened the paper physically. 

He went after men. He got some who com- 
manded not only national but international at- 
tention. He got Carman, of whom mention 
has been made before. He got William H. Taft, 
former president of the United States, for one 
of his national writers. He got James W. 
Gerard, former U. S. Ambassador to Germany. 
He got Dr. E. J. Dillon, one of the great au- 
thorities on European politics. He got Sir 
George Paish, former financial adviser of the 
British government. And he got a lot of 
others. 

How some of these men were secured is a 
story in itself. There was an editorial in the 
Montreal Star that attracted much attention. 
Its title was “Playing Politics on the Edge of 
Hell.” Mr. Curtis sent and got all the edi- 
torials the writer of that particular one had 
written for a long time before. The strong 


English and the good English and the sound 
thought in them impressed him. “That’s the 


stuff the Ledger wants,” he said. “a believe 
I can get that man to write an editorial for 
us once or twice a week.” 


Builds on Solid Foundation 


There is nothing precipitate about Cyrus 
Curtis. Neither is there any neglect once he 
plans anything. The next time he went to 
Maine he improved the opportunity to journey 
to Montreal. He was in the Montreal Star build- 
ing when Lord Atholstan met him in one of 
the corridors. 

“Hello, what are you doing here?” his lord- 
ship inquired. 

“Looking for Carman,” replied Mr. Curtis, 

“You’re not going to take him away from 
us, are you?” Lord Atholstan asked. 

“No. I haven’t the slightest idea,” was the 
answer. “I’m here to see if I can get him to 
do some work for us.” 

Mr. Curtis saw Carman and that gentleman 
was not at all impressed at first. 

“If you have a mind to lift me to Phila- 
delphia there’s nothing doing,” he said. “I’ve 
been here twenty or twenty-five years and I’m 
a fixture.” 

He thought, however, he might write an 
editorial once or twice a week, but he sug- 
gested that it would be better if he went to 
Philadelphia and visualized the organization. 
Meanwhile, he would think the matter over. 

It so happened that William H. Taft was in 
Montreal also. He was there to address a 
Unitarian convention. He and Mr. Curtis got 
to talking. The ex-president said it was a hard 
job chasing about the country. 

“T’ll give you a job,” said Mr. Curtis. 

“Well, you’d have to if I stopped this,” said 
Mr. Taft. “I’ve got to make an address this 
afternoon. Say, seriously, if you have any- 
thing attractive to offer, come to New Haven 
next Tuesday and let me know what’s on your 
mind.” 

The next Tuesday Mr. Curtis was in New 
Haven. After he and Mr. Taft had luncheon, 
Mr. Curtis made an offer to him. The ex- 
president took it under advisement, and the 
following Saturday Mr. Curtis got his ac- 
ceptance. 


A little later Carman came down to Phila- 
delphia. First he met Mr. Lorimer, who took 
him out to dinner at Mr. Curtis’s house. Next 
day at !uncheon Mr. Carman surprised Mr. 
Curtis «nd the others at table by saying: 
“Well, :sentlemen, I’m certain you’re going to 
have the greatest paper in the United States. 
I think I’d like to come down and help you.” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Curtis, “you'll have to 
square me with Lord Atholstan after what 
I’ve said to him.” 

Carman did. 

John J. Spurgeon is the editor of the Public 
Ledger. Early in the organization of the Pub- 
lic Ledger Mr. Curtis was searching around 
for the man to head the paper. Sam Blythe, 
Mr. Lorimer and Irvin Cobb did all they could 
to help him. Which one of the three suggested 
Spurgeon is not clear, but at any rate Mr. 
Curtis made an offer to that gentleman, who 
then was with the New York World. Spur- 
geon declined. 

Some time later there was a gathering at 
the Waldorf-Astoria at which Cobb pitched 
into Spurgeon for not accepting the offer, and 
much to Mr. Curtis’s surprise Spurgeon said, 
“Well, I'll take it.” 

“That’s settled,” said Mr. Curtis. 
was. 

The Public Ledger has one feature that is 
unique in American journalism. It is a busi- 

(Continued on page 139) 
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PAYS TO TEST YOUR STENOGRAPHERS 


Y HEN you hire a stenographer or typist 
\ you want to know something about 
each of the following points: 

i. Can she write shorthand as fast as you 
dictate? 

2. Can she get the letter out so it will be fit 
to mail? 

3. Is she accurate in typing (striking the 
letters right) so that her work looks clean and 
neat? 

4, Does she know anything at all about par- 
agraphing? 

5. Is she very slow, or can she get out a lot 
of work in a day? 

6. Just how good a speller is she? 

7. Just how much does she know about 
punctuation (especially the commas and capital 
letters so much used in business correspon- 
dence) ? 

8. Does she know what is right and what is 
wrong on ordinary points of grammar? Es- 
pecially, does she speak decently to callers who 
expect to find an educated person in your of- 
heer 

9. Is she a pleasant-looking girl? 

10. Has she a cheerful disposition? 

11. Is she likely to be faithful and loyal to 
your business? 

12. Is she morally of the kind you wish to 
have about? 

How many of these twelve questions do you 
really get answered satisfactorily when you 
put on a new girl? Of course, when you look 
at her you can tell whether she is pleasant- 
looking, and you will probably be able to form 
some opinion as to whether she is of a cheer- 
ful disposition. Her appearance will be the 
best guide to answers to the last two questions 
in the above list. 


Scientific Methods Best 


But is there any human being who can look 
at a girl, or talk to a girl, and find out whether 
she is first, second, or third class as a speller? 
lf you give her a letter, you have no means 
of knowing whether it is too hard or too easy 
for a beginner, or how the work done by this 
girl would really compare with that done by an 
employee of established ability who had never 
heard your voice before and knew nothing of 
your business. The words “Excellent,” “Good,” 
“Fair,” and “Poor” are relative, and opinions 
will differ widely. At the same time, you may 
be able to see that there is something the mat- 
ter with an applicant but you cannot tell what 
it is—whether she is slow in shorthand or 
poor in typing or bad in using her head. She 
might be a failure as a stenographer, yet be 
a good typist and so worth almost as much to 
you. 2 

You can’t afford in these days to let an effi- 
cient girl go because she is not good-looking ; 
ability should offset looks to a certain extent. 
In short, you need a scientific measure of those 
things which can be measured, while at the 
same time you freely exercise your judgment 
on those matters which cannot be measured. 
The first eight points given above can be 
scientifically measured, and in this article the 
writer will give a very satisfactory test worked 
out by the Business Standards Association in 
the employment offices of the Underwood 
Typewriter Co. 

This test has been adopted by the Under- 
wood Company for testing stenographers and 
typists who apply for employment at their 
free employment offices, and the writer is pre- 
paring twelve secret parallel series of this 
group of tests. The test was adopted after it 
had been referred to the fifty leading com- 
mercial schools of New York and vicinity, and 
approved practically unanimously. 


New Scientific Scale Adopted 
by Underwood Typewriter 
Company Described 


By Sherwin Cody 


“Forbes” Commercial Tests Expert 


This great typewriter company receives 
some 60,000 applications for employment as 
stenographers or typists each year, and places 
some 20,000. Typewriting ability has been 
pretty accurately measured in the great Inter- 
national typewriting contests. For years the 
Underwood Company has been giving a test 
to see whether an applicant was too poor to 
send out to any position. It consisted simply 
of three letters taken from school dictation 
books, cach letter about a hundred words long 
and each dictated at the rate of 100 words a 
minute. If all three letters could be transcribed 
in 15 minutes (the time allowed) there was 
evidently a transcribing speed of 20 words a 
minute. This was the minimum passing point. 
Six errors of wording, spelling, or typing were 
allowed in the three letters (an average of two 
in each). Punctuation was disregarded. 

The best stenographers got very little ad- 
vantage or credit over the poorest. Some 
students from school had used the dictation 
book from which one or other of the letters 
was taken and so were able to make a 
good showing on that letter. The words in the 
letters varied in length, some letters averag- 
ing 6 strokes to a word, and some only 4 
strokes (a variation of one-third when you 
count actual words as they happen to come). 
Some letters were about businesses the ap- 
plicants knew nothing of, and as they didn’t 
understand the subject they failed to get the 
letter. In making a new test we set out with 
a great deal of hard work to overcome these 
defects (which all stenographic tests have 
hitherto suffered from). 

The writer found that to get a uniform speed 
measurement it was necessary to adopt a stan- 
dard word of 4 letters and a space, or 5 strokes, 
a standard very close to the average in ordi- 
nary business letters. Then he adopted an 
original letter on an unfamiliar business, and 
made it just 200 words long, in seven para- 
graphs. The first hundred words were rather 
easy, such as might apply to any business. The 
second hundred words were slightly technical, 
and thus harder for a stenographer to get. The 
count of words was put into the test, so that 
the dictator could see every ten seconds just 
how fast he was going. When dictating at 
100 words a minute, he should at the end of each 
15 seconds reach word number 25, 50, 75, etc., 
exactly. Without help of this kind no dic- 
tator can be sure just how fast he is going. 


By holding his watch in his hand and read- 
ing this letter, any business man can see just 
how fast he is in the habit of dictating, so 
he can tell an employment officer just what 
speed he requires in his stenographer. The 
writer also soon discovered that there are not 
enough words likely to be mispelled in a 
letter of this sort to give a real test on spell- 
ing, and there must be a separate test. The 
same applied to punctuation and grammar. 

The following includes an application form 
with a typing test and test on punctuation 
(commas and capital letters only, 30 points), 
spelling (25 words ranging harder and harder 
toward the end so that only the very best spell- 
ers would get all the words), and grammar 
(choice of the right form when two are given, 
as in ordinary speech and letter writing). 

This can be handed a stenographer in place 
of dn application form, and as much time al- 
lowed as is necessary to finish, though a fair 
stenographer should finish in 20 minutes, and 
some will finish in 10 minutes. This gives any 
operator a chance to get 4 to the machine 
and work off her nervo saess before the dic- 
tation. You can just hard this to an applicant 
and leave her alone. 


STENOGRAPHER’S TEST NO. 3 
Must Be Returned. 
(Time allowed, 20 minutes) 


Write the following on the typewriter, single- 
spaced: 

On the first line—Name, home address, school, 
date. 

On the second line—Age, nationality of parents, 
years of experience, and salary wanted. 


1 
Copy the following as a typing and punctuation test. - 
Insert the necessary commas and capital letters—no 


other additional punctuation marks required. .Make no 
erasures; they will be counted as errors if you do. 
Double-space this paragraph: 

Please read the enclosed report of the illinois 
state insurance commission just published with 
the letter signed by its secretary and president 
showing the rapid growth of term life insurance. 
We also quote from a report signed personally by 
the secretary of commerce which was sent out 
january 10 1919 through the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce federal department of 
commerce showing a similar trend in english french, 
and italian insurance. In our own country it may 
be noted the west has responded more widely than 
the east. ; 

2 


Transcribe on the typewriter (single-spaced) only the 
words in italic in the following sentences, substituting 
the correct spelling for the simple phonetic form given. 
Number the words: 

1. An insurance polisy. 

2. They gave the book as a premium. 

3. Give me a reseet for the money. 

4. He referd to you in the letter. 

5. Do not condem me as a thief. 
6. Advertize in the newspapers. 
7. The pictures are a good feetyur. 





Standards Association. 


letter with 7 paragraphs. 


RECORD OF NATIONAL ABILITY TEST FOR STENOGRAPHERS 


ee ree eo rere eT (name) 
Rr er: ee made the following record 


Se ee ee ee Yee ee 
as compared with the averages of satisfactory experienced stenographers in the office of 
various high class New York business corporations under the supervision of the Business 
The high records indicate very superior abiiity, the low records 
passable ability in average acceptable stenographers. 


when tested 


Dictation at 100 words a minute, 











Transcription 200-word Letter. Spelling. Punctuation. Grammar. 
Changes Typing Words Para- Errors in 30 pts. 20 pts. 
Errors per min. graphing 25 words Errors Errors 
Errors 
2 to 8 1 to 6 50 to 20 2 to 4 1 to 5 2 to 7 3 to 6 
ES RE ee eS A eee ee 


Authorized by Business Standards Ass’n. 
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8. Let us diskus the point. 

9. Do you like New York espeshuly? 
10. Cordyuly yours. 

11. Ten volyumz in the set of books. 
12. In refer’ns to your request. 

13. Can you secure the apointment? 

14. The Asosheashun of Commerce. 
15. The Sekretery of Labor. 

16. I will rekomend you. 

17. Visit for’n countries. 

18. “Jan.” is an abreviashun. 

19. The two jobs are similer. 

20. There was only parshul loss. 

21. The Tenth Army Core. 

22. The Buro of Education. 
23. Ireperuble means “not repairable.” 
24. A convertuble bed-lounge. 

25. The alinement of your typewriter. 


Number your answers in the following: 

1. Copy the following and insert capital letters 
and periods so as to divide into sentences: I like 
him he lives on our street his father sometimes 
works for us his name is Henry. 

Of the two or more words given in parenthesis, copy 
on the typewriter opposite the corresponding number 
only the word or words that are correct in the sentences 
given. If both are right, copy both: 

2. It (don’t—doesn’t) do me any good. 
3. Do you like to eat (them—those) sour apples? 
4. (it's its) a fine one! 

a you like (its—it’s) flavor? 

6. He has (begun—began) to do his work well. 
7. The river has (overflown—overflowed) its 

8 


banks. 
. Mary has (drunk—drank) up all the milk. 

9. (Have you eaten—did you eat) since yesterday? 
10. He (has been—was) here already. 
11. (Have you heard—did you hear) from him yet? 
12. He (hasn’t spoken—didn’t speak) to me yal 

it so far. 
13. I ene see seen) him after I saw you. 

I (saw—have seen) him since I saw you. 
15. Is “ry anything secret between you and (him 


—he 
16. Whom will it be read by? By (me-myself). 

17. Who is it that will come? It is (they—them). 

When this test on English has been finished, 
the letter shown in the illustration’ can be 
dictated, the first 100 words in one minute, 
the second hundred words (because harder) 
in a minute and a quarter (20 words every 
fifteen seconds). 

At the Underwood office ten minutes was 
allowed for writing out this letter, but at the 
end of exactly five minutes the applicant was 
stopped and told to place a circle around the 
last word written on the typewriter. This 
direction can be given to as many as fifty at 
a time. When this word is compared with the 
key letter, one can automatically see just what 
number that word is, without counting. 

Then I went through the letter as written 
by the applicant and drew a short line under 
every mechanical typing error, such as striking 
one letter over another, x-ing out a word or 
erasing, skipping a space, etc. These were 
counted up as “Typing Errors.” Then by close 
comparison with the key letter I checked with 
a small, heavy cross every word that was 
changed, omitted, or mispelled, and all of these 
were counted up and entered as “Changes,” to 
show the shorthand ability. 

To get an accurate scientific basis for judg- 
ing the results of this test I went into half- 
a-dozen typical New York business houses and 
gave the test to all the stenographers and 
typists, corrected the papers, and figured the 
averages. 

As a result of these tests of stenographers 
of known ability I found that the very best 


stenographers were liable to make one or two: 


errors, while the poorest who were yet able 
barely to wiggle through and hold a job in a 
‘first-rate business house made 5 to 8. So I ar- 
ranged the accompanying certificate which an 
employment agent might send to an employer, 
giving the applicant’s scientific record in com- 
parison with the high and low points of sten- 
ographers of known ability. 

Typists were given the same tests, only they 
copied the letter instead of transcribing it from 
shorthand notes. They usually showed a much 
higher proportion of errors on English, though 
with good typing accuracy and speed. Evi- 


FORBES 


Dear Sir: 


Thank you for your inquiry. of the 15th inst., whioh has just 


been received. Our office has been moved from the old location, . you 


will see by this seepoaes.. 


*20 . ; “ 
ur. Jones == anges saat atl of ites 


You may be sure, nenetes that you will reesive avery consideretion 


from the writer of this letter 
—_— < : ‘ ; -60 
be of service to you. 
_ 


who will be very glad ingeed if he can 


If you wish, to take out another life, jneursnce polisy, you 


contd hardly do better than, fo take another like theggne you already 


have, 


Atfaghed to this letter is o statement of a Convertible Term 
° : . . . *105-- . . . *110 ° 


icy which I kmow will interest you, 6s, has three great advantages 
Pol y . *115 e . e " 3 5538 e . & . by 3 e 


1. It 


premiun, 


gives you exgglient protection at the, very lowest 


“eer te aa. ee 


ther contract issued by the company without medical 
ee ee se es 


exomination. 
165 .- 


3. The poligy has the very importent feature of being peid 


in annual income, if you so desire. 
180 . ° . -185 . 


When can ene, ws appointment to c1nduee 


Yours t say 


: ¢ 


this matter? 


. . 


New scientific test for stenographers adopted by Underwood Typewriter 
Company for its free employment offices. 


dently typists are usually stenographers who 
do not know enough English to make good in 
stenographic work. 
record in English one may pass it over. 

When 60 per cent. of all the applicants to the 
Underwood Typewriter Company have failed 
to pass the minimum test formerly given, 
though they claim one, two, or even five years 
of experience, the need of such a test as this is 
apparent. With this test it is possible to see 
just where the weak points of an applicant are, 
so she can set to work and correct them. Many 
a failure might easily be turned into a success 
through use of these scientific measures. 

Of course, once a stenographer has taken 
this test it is useless for her again. A large 
number of secret parallel tests, very accurate- 
ly balanced in difficulty against this key test, 
must be prepared and supplied to employers. 
The Business Standards Association is a not- 
for-profit organization of business houses and 
schools intended to prepare just such fresh 
tests several times each year. 


KEY TO ENGLISH TEST 


KEY TO PUNCTUATION. Please read the 
enclosed report of the Illinois State Insurance 
Commission just published, with the letter 
signed by its secretary and president, showing 
the rapid growth of term life insurance. We 
also quote from a report signed personally by 
the Secretary of Commerce, which was sent 
out on January 10, 1919, through the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Federal De- 
partment of Commerce, showing a similar 
trend in English, French and Italian insurance. 
In our own country, it may be noted, the West 
has responded even more widely than the 
East. 

KEY TO SPELLING. 1. policy. 2. premium. 
3. receipt. 4. referred. 5. condemn. 6. advertise. 
7. feature. 8. discuss. 9. especially. 10. cor- 
dially. 11. volumes. 12. reference. 13. appoint- 
ment. 14. association. 15. secretary. 16. recom- 
mend. 17. foreign. 18. abbreviation. 19. simi- 
lar. 20. partial. 21. corps. 22. bureau. 23. irre- 
parable. 24. convertible. 25. alignment. 

KEY TO GRAMMAR. 1. period after— 
him, street, us. 2. doesn’t. 3. those. 4. it’s 


If a typist has a low 


(apostrophe). 5. its (no apostrophe). 6, begun. 
7. overflowed. 8. drunk. 9. have you eaten. 10. 
has been. 11. have you heard. 12. hasn't 
spoken. 13. saw. 14. have seen. 15. him. 16. 
me. 17. they. 





If an Agassiz finds pleasure in digging among 
fossils in order that he may interpret the great 
story of prehistoric life; if a Thoreau by Walden 
pond is delighted with his studies of bugs and 
beetles; if a John Burroughs, on his little patch 
of ground in the valley of the Mohawk, glories 
in his life among the birds and bees; if a Luther 
Burbank is enraptured with his work of trans- 
forming a worthless desert cactus into an edible 
fruit, or in producing a sweeter rose ora fairer 
lily ; if these and other workers whose names are 
legion, revel in the love of their work—then by 
what terms shall we designate the joy. that should 
be the teacher’s, who works not with mere fos- 
sils, nor with bugs or beetles, nor with birds, bees 
or flowers, but with the child who is at once the 
most complex, the most plastic, the most beauti- 
ful, the most wonderful of all God’s creations. 
Yes, it’s a great thing to teach school, it’s a 
wonderful thing to be a teacher—Frank W. 
Simmonds, Superintendent Lewiston Schools, 
Idaho. 

* * * 

Every one loves a winner—that is, every one 
except a loser. : 

It is easy to smile, to be happy, cheerful, and 
gay, to whistle with the birds when things are 
breaking right, when life seems to be just one 
grand crimson sunset. The man who cannot 
be happy under those con‘: tions cannot be 
happy in Heaven. ° 

But what about a loser? ‘' ‘here is the balm 
for him? What unction can \ie lay to his soul? 

It is a hard task to be as good a loser as 4 
winner. But it is-not impossible. Many men 
have done it. If the world loves a winner, it 
keeps its admiration and respect for a game 
loser, the man who can smile when the clouds 
hang low and are ready to break. The man 
who, in spite of defeat and disappointment, 
set-back and grief, faces the world smilingly, 
is the man who ultimately will win out— 
Impressions. 
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The Man Who Made The Saturday Evening Post 


ness section—a distinct newspaper in itself, 
with its own staff, its own correspondents, 
home and foreign, and managed and edited as 
if it were a separate newspaper. 

As in everything else, Mr. Curtis was told 
this was a wrong idea; that it wouldn’t suc- 
ceed; that it was foolish to try any such thing, 
and so forth. 

But Mr. Curtis thought otherwise. He had 

the business newspaper idea in Portland. He 
had the idea when he started the Saturday 
Evening Post, and it is in that publication, as 
you know. 
“ He wanted in the Public Ledger something 
that would appeal to the business element. 
Almost everybody works, he says. Why, then, 
shouldn’t they be interested in news, if prop- 
erly presented, about work? Business is work. 
“Nonsense,” he said to those who said it 
couldn’t be done with a newspaper. 

The answer is as it has been in all the other 
Curtis cases. He was right. The Business 
Section of the Public Ledger has been a pro- 
nounced success. 

What the Ledger has done has made a chap- 
ter in the history of American journalism. It 
has its system of leased wires by which it 
serves many papers with its special service. 
For a long time it had the London Times’ ser- 
vice for all America. It has put Philadelphia on 
the newspaper map. Today you see far and 
wide “Copyright by the Public Ledger,” and 
“The Public Ledger says.” For a year or 


(Continued frem page 136) 


more its cable tolls alone were $20,000 a month. 
It would be paying that much or more now if 
the big things Lord Northcliffe outlined had 
materialized, but the war shot the London 
Times organization to pieces as it did many 
others. 

Now the Public Ledger has its own European 
organization. Carl Ackerman is at the head of 
it. In all the great centres the Ledger has its 
own well-selected men. It is to have an or- 
ganization in the Far East, also. It has had 
James H. Collins touring the Latin-American 
countries. The Ledger is up and doing the 
world over. 

One of the striking things the Ledger did 
was to get Ambassador Gerard’s story of the 
happenings in Berlin in that hectic period im- 
mediately before the war and in the period up 
to our declaration of war. Probably nothing 
written in all the world war period hit the im- 


agination of the American people as did this 


intensely personal and dramatic narrative. 
Curtis got it. 

Before the war Mr. Curtis met the Ambas- 
sador in Berlin, and Mr. Gerard remarked that 
he might write a book. When the Ambassador 
reached America Mr. Curtis was on the job. 
He went to see Gerard at once. He saw the 
Kaiser’s letters and he heard the story. 

“How much?” he asked Mr. Gerard. 

“Fifty thousand dollars,’ was the answer. 

“All right,” said Mr. Curtis, “I’ll give it to 
you.” 


U. 5. Dominates World Oil Industry 


(Continued from page 134) 


rels annually, our so-called “visible” supply of 
recoverable petroleum will last only eighteen 
years, it must be remembered that this is only a 
theoretical estimate. Just as, ten years ago, the 
Ranger Field of Texas and the Eldorado Field 
of Kansas were wholly unknown, and not even 
recognized as possibilities by those who have 
made the recent estimates, it may now be as- 
sumed as a practical certainty of the future that 
ten years from today we will be taking oil in 
large quantities out of fields which are now un- 
known. And, as an evidence of the importance 
in the world’s oil market of these new fields, it 
may be said that the Eldorado Field alone is now 
producing as much oil annually as all the fields 
of Rumania. * 

If you look back over the record of oil pro- 
duction within the boundaries of the United 
States you will find that the curve has been 
steadily ascending. There is no ground at present 
for the assumption that this curve will turn down- 
ward in the near or distant future. 

_ America’s nearest competitor in oil production 
is Mexico, where perhaps 100,000,000 barrels 
annually is now being produced—or about one- 
quarter of our production. But it is probable 
that fully two-thirds of Mexico’s present and 
Prospective production of oil is controlled by 
American Companies. Russian and Rumanian 
fields together could scarcely equal Mexico’s 
present production, even were the transportation 
breakdown which has cut these fields off from 
Great Britain to be remedied. Aside from the 
Dutch East Indies, there are no other foreign 
oo that exceed the 10,000,000-barrels-a-year 
mark, 

_In considering world production, transporta- 
tion is a matter of prime importance. Because 
of transportation difficulties, and the long over- 
seas shipments involved, the production of the 
Dutch East Indies, the production of India and 


of Persia is coming more and more to be utilized 
in near-by markets. With the progress of civi.1- 
zation it is only logical to assume that home con- 
sumption will more and more play a part in the 
distribution of the output of these distant fields, 
and it is only logical that producers should en- 
courage the development of nearby markets. 

Thus Great Britain has lately been feeling not 
only the shutting off of supplies from Russia and 
Rumania, but the inevitable results of increased 
consumption right at the source of distant sup- 
plies. As a matter of fact British oil men are 
in a rather uncomfortable position which may be 
mentally aided by dreams of future dominance, 
but for which there is no vresent relief. 

All Europe is now buying oil in a competitive 
market, and when they import from us—as they 
are now doing—the British, for instance, find 
that exchange is about 25 per cent. against them, 
while ocean freight rates are some five or six 
times the normal of pre-war years. Before the 
war we were accustomed to dumping our surplus 
production in foreign markets. Now, our con- 
sumption having reached such proportions that 
we have no such surplus left to sell at whatever 
price the market will bring, the Britisher is paying 
up for his oil and his gasoline. 

The truth about the world oil industry is that 
the shoe that pinches is now on the other foot. 
The English owner of an automobile, who was 
not allowed to drive his car during the war, now 


finds that his gasoline—when he can get it— - 
costs him the equivalent of $1 a gallon, according ° 


to our standard of measures and money, or about 
three times what he paid before the war. 

The British consumer of oil and gasoline may 
draw much comfort from the predictions of what 
is going to happen to the United States “in ten 
years,” but the American holder of oil company 
securities may rest assured that such predictions 
will not reduce one bit the future value of his 
investment. 


It was joy to Mr. Curtis some time later 
when he got a letter from his son-in-law in 
Boston that it was awful the noise the news- 
boys made yelling the Public Ledger in the 
streets of that staid Massachusetts metropolis. 





Public Root For This Executive 


(Continued from page 129) 


it was 9,000,000 cubic feet, and there were no 
additions to the plant. It is what is known as a 
“5,000,000 plant,” with a maximum rated capac- 
ity of 7,400,000 cubic feet per day. Elsman has 
made it do more than it was intended to do be- 
cause he has refused to limit his foot to 12 
inches. As an instance of maximum efforts, one 
set of boilers, equipped with automatic stokers, 
has been run continuously at 200 per cent. of 
capacity since last year, and gas machines, which 
according to hard and fast engineering rules 
should be taken down and reset after running 
800 to 1,000 hours, have been run 4,500 hours 
at a stretch. These things have had to be done 
to take care of the needs of the community, 
whether they could be done or not according 
to accepted engineering practice. 

Of course, these results have been gotten 
through improved methods of manufacture as 
well as by means of high-pressure operation. 
It is characteristic of the man that is managing 
the plant that anything that is learned which 
may be of value to the industry is passed’ on 
for the good of others. He has not only told 
other companies of improved methods, but he 
has sent men out to show them how to put these 
methods into practical use. He says, “If we 
find that we are able to conserve oil and get just 
as good results we give that information to 
others in the industry so that oil may be saved 
and the whole country may be benefited.” 

Ralph Elsman is always working for the good 
of the public utility industry and for the good 
of the community he lives in and serves. He 
is a member of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, the American Gas Association, 
and the Empire State Gas & Electric Association, 
and has served on many technical and advisory 
committees. He believes that the public utility 
should take an active part in the life of the com- 
munity, and he lives up to this belief. He is a 
member of innumerable local organizations. 
And when anything is planned, when there is 
on foot any scheme of betterment for the com- 
munity, or any work or service to be performed, 
he always volunteers for active committee duty. 

He has made the public utility under his charge 
a courteous and efficient public servant. In the 
old days when a customer finally got the lighting 
company on the telephone he was greeted some- 
thing like this: 

“Hallo! Whadyerwant? What? Well, you'll 
hafta wait.” 

Nowadays, it is, “Gas company. 
please? Just a moment, please.” 

There is no waiting. The customer is imme- 
diately switched to the department asked for. 
Every effort is made to serve him so well, so 
swiftly and so politely, that he will hang up the 
receiver with a smile. 

“Serve the public well. 
That’s Elsman’s motto. 


What is it, 


Keep ’em smiling!” 





The big issue is private rights and private 
property; whether that, which has enabled us 
to reach our civilization shall be retained, or 
whether we shall turn the clock back to a 
communist state. I am for private rights and 
private property, and I don’t care who knows 
it. We must compel more home owning so 
that people will feel that they would have 
something to lose were there to be an over- 
turn.—Ole Hanson. 
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Preferred Stocks 
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To Investors 
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Dividends free from 
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Ineome Taxes 


Yields from 


7% 7% to 8%, % 
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To the 
Well-to-do 


Have there been occasions 
when, because your funds 
were already employed, you 
were unable to invest in other 
securities which had attracted 
you? 


If this situation reoccurs, 
use the Partial Payment Plan. 
It will permit you to invest 
your income, as your income 
is received. 


It might be well to acquaint 
yourself with this method 
now. 


Send for Booklet 1-V 
“The Partial Payment Plan” 


John Muir & (. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway 
New York 



































WE OFFER 


Eisemann Magneto 


Corporation 


7% Preferred Stock 


With a 10% Common 
Stock bonus 


Net Earnings 1918-1919 
Six times Preferred Dividend 
$18.00 per share on Common 


Among Motor Truck Manufacturers 
using Eisemann Magnetos are 


GENERAL MOTORS NASH CO. 
AUTO CAR CO. WHITE Co. 
GARFORD CO. FEDERAL CO. 


Application will be made ,to list on 
New York Stock Exchange 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 


M‘Clure, Jones & Reed 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


115 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Rector 7662 
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By B. C. Ferbes 


UR readers have had ample warn- 

ing of the slackening in business 
which is now becoming evident. We 
have repeatedly advised buyers not 
to enter into abnormally large com- 
mitments far in advance of their needs, 
lest they find themselves either un- 
able to distribute their products at a 
reasonable profit, or, it might be, they 
might experience difficulty in obtain- 
ing needed credit facilities. “Consult 
your banker first” has been our advice 
for months. 

The wisdom of this cautious policy is 
now becoming generally apparent. 
Under urgings from Washington, com- 
bined with their own uneasiness over 
the state of their reserves, many im- 
portant financial institutions are cut- 
ting down supplies of credit even to 
regular customers, especially if such 
credits are not imperatively needed for 
day-to-day operations. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL SCARCE 


This rationing of credit, so to speak, 
will probably become stricter and more 
widespread. Responsible financial au- 
thorities view with concern the tre- 
mendous absorption of both capital 
and labor for the production of things 
not classible as necessaries, particu- 
larly as painful reports come from ag- 
ricultural states that it is hopeless to 
expect full production of foodstuffs 
in face of an acute labor famine. Un- 
der such circumstances, prudence war- 
rants reasonable efforts to direct both 
money and men into those channels 
which will produce most of the suste- 
nance, the shelter, the clothing and the 
transportation of the people. 

The futility of “stealing” workers by 
offering ridiculously high wages is now 
well recognized; yet it cannot be said 
that the practice has wholly disap- 
peared. The consequence is that the 
rise in wages has not yet ceased. The 
evil effects of abnormally high wages 
are becoming more rather than less 
pronounced. Indeed, in Detroit an au- 
thoritative appeal has been made to 
automobile manufacturers to desist 
paying youths $7 to $11 a day because 
of the demoralizing influence upon 
their conduct and character. 

On a recent visit to a large steel 
plant I was told that in order to keep 
15,000 men at work it was necessary 
to have a total force of 18,000. It had 
been experienced here, just as in the 
coal industry and elsewhere, that the 
higher the men’s earnings the fewer 
days they worked and the less they 
produced. I was informed that it was 
quite common for the steady workers 
in this plant to make $400 or more a 
month. 

The price-cutting movement started 
by department stores in Brooklyn and 
New York promises to spread through- 
out the country. Almost every line of 
goods has been marked down. Con- 
cerns enjoying high reputations have 
attracted very large crowds of cus- 
tomers by their price-cutting an- 
nouncements, but stores less highly 
regarded have not fared so well be- 
cause the people have not accepted 
their statements as trustworthy. 

It always happens that an incipient 
downward movement in prices fosters 
cancellation of orders. This is oc- 
curring now on quite a scale. It would 


not be astonishing were huge clothing 
manufacturers, shoe manufacturers 
and others who have been loudly and 
constantly predicting drastic increases 
in prices and the likelihood that buy- 
ing orders would have to be scaled 
down, to find that they cannot only fill 
all the uncancelled orders on their 
books, but will have supplies to spare. 

How far this recession in prices and 
in demand will go during the next few 
months no one can foretell. It may 
easily be that the cancellation process 
will be overdone, and that those who 
resort to this questionable subterfuge 
will have to pay higher prices for spot 
goods. e 

If reason were to govern the situa- 


tion the slowing down process would. 


proceed gradually, with, in reality, 
beneficial results all round, for such a 
movement would ease both the money 
market and the labor situation, to say 
nothing of the transportation conges- 
tion. But when the business commun- 
ity becomes at all frightened reason 
often is thrown to the winds. Indeed, 
America is noted throughout the world 
for its mercurial business temperament. 


Carnegie once declared that the steel | 


industry always was either a prince 
or a pauper. Similar swings are not 
uncommon in general business. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


In thoughtful, influential financial 
and industrial circles serious attention 
is being given various developments. 
The following may be cited: 

Crop reports are far from ideal. Not 
only has acreage been gravely reduced, 
but farmers complain that it will be 
impossible to obtain enough labor to 
garner even the limited area under 
cultivation. Should such misfortune 
overtake our vast agricultural popula- 
tion, the effect upon trade could not 
fail to be serious, while the resulting 
advance in food would still further 
complicate the already embarrassing 
cost-of-living problem. 

The banking position is still strained, 
and in view of the heavy impending 
demands for funds from the railroads, 
from industry, from exporters, from oil 
companies and from foreign borrowers, 
it is difficult to foresee how this strain 
can be remedied. Therefore, leading 
banking interests continue to act cau- 
tiously and to preach caution. 

The harm inflicted upon American 
business by the shortage of transpor- 
tation facilities is almost beyond com- 
prehension. Journey where you will, 
at least throughout the eastern half of 
the continent, you will find all sorts 
of plants handicapped by inability to 
ship raw materials and move out fin- 
ished products. This condition was 
grave enough before the recent rail- 
way strike. That aggravated matters. 
Of course, gradual improvement is 
looked for, but those best informed 
declare that it is doubtful whether the 
railroads will be able at any time this 
year to furnish adequate facilities for 
the prompt movement of freight. 

A more or less anxious eye is still 
kept on Europe. While admittedly 
genuine progress has been made 
towards rehabilitation in leading Al- 
lied countries, the situation is regarded 
as not quite free from dynamite. 

(Continued on page 148) 


An Incentive 
to Save 


As the prices of goods and 
materials advanced bond 
prices declined. It is be. 
lieved that the cost of living 
has reached its peak and con- 
sequently it would seem wise 
to buy high yielding bonds, as 
both principal and income 
should increase in value with 
the gradual return of more 
normal living costs. 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Security Dealings Continue to Reflect 
Nation-Wide Credit Stringency 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


| ype for one or two sharp rallies 
which did not last long nor carry 
far, the stock market has continued to 
reflect the credit stringency which was 
first brought forcibly to Wall Street’s 
attention by high call money rates in 
April. The country-wide credit strin- 
gency has acted upon the stock market 
in two ways: Corporations that or- 
dinarily would have no difficulty in 
financing their needs through bank 
loans have had to enter the investment 
market and offer short-term notes on a 
7 to 7% per cent. basis; business men, 
unable to obtain the usual volume of 
accommodation through their banks 
have had to dispose of their speculative 
and investment holdings. 

It has not been unusual recently for 
railroads of ordinarily good banking 
credit to enter the investment market 
for sums as small as $2,000,000, $3,000,- 
000 or $4,000,000. In the aggregate 
these borrowings have been very large. 
Offerings of new securities during April 
broke all records, amounting to nearly 
$600,000,000. The previous monthly high 
record—$380,000,000—was made in Au- 
gust, 1919. It may be significant—at 
least it is a peculiar coincidence—that 
the stock market collapse came in April 
this year, whereas the first big break 
of 1919 occurred in August. 

Business men of small, moderate and 
large calibre furnish the back-log 
of the country’s buying power with 
reference to speculative and semi-in- 
vestment stocks. When credit is with- 
held by the banks for any reason, the 
capital that has been’ temporarily 
placed in stocks and bonds must be 
withdrawn to meet the pressing needs 
of the individual or firm. Of course, if 
business slacks off following this pro- 
cess, the money is again released and 
may find its way back to Wall Street. 
This explains why Wall Street has 
been ruled by necessitous rather than 
frightened sellers in recent weeks, and 
it also explains why—up to the present 
writing—the market has not had the 
recovery that the presence of an over- 
extended short account would seem to 
warrant. 

An extended recovery in prices, or a 
technical rally, as such things are 
called, should result from the recent 
heavy selling of stocks and unanimity 
of bearish sentiments. When every one 
is convinced that nothing can possibly 
happen to swing prices upward, that 
is usually the time when just such a 
movement occurs. The downpour is 
usually the hardest and the skies of- 
ten look the blackest just before the 
storm breaks and the sun shines forth 
again. ' 

George M. Reynolds, president of 
the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, and a keen 
judge of business and banking condi- 
tions, has given this nut-shell presenta- 
tion of the present situation and. its 
cure that should be read and pondered. 

“Our credit tightness is the aftermath 
of the war’s high costs, and industrial 
disturbances have trebled credit re- 
quirements for a given piece of busi- 
ness. Bank funds available for com- 
mercial purposes are only one-half 
what they would be if the Govern- 
ment’s war financing had not required 
the banks to carry the bulk of Liberty 
Bonds. Approximately one-half of the 
loans of Federal Reserve banks has 
been made on Government securities 
issued at too low interest rates for 


thorough distribution among investors. 
The peak of commodity prices has about 
been reached and a downward turn, ts 
imminent. There is no cause for alarm. 
The banks will refuse loans for specula- 
tive enterprises or ill-judged business 
expansion. Moderation in our ways of 
living, proverbial American common- 
sense in our thinking and a normal pro- 
duction are our fundamental means 
just now.” 

The Treasury continues to require 
temporary financing in the shape of 
certificates. The latest issue has been 
announced to bear an interest rate of 
5% per cent., although it has been re- 
ported that private transactions have 
been arranged in previously issued debt 
certificates on a basis as high as 6 
per cent. where the seller needed cash. 
The Government now has outstanding 
fully two and one-half billions of such 
short-term paper, which has tended 
toward fixation of a large amount of 
capital because of the Treasury’s dis- 
approval of an open market, or deal- 
ings below par. 

The May 1 winter wheat forecast, 
although some improvement in condi- 
tion was reported, was for a crop of 
484,647,000 bushels, 287,000,000 bushels 
below the 1919 production. It is re- 
ported that work on the farms is gen- 
erally much behind, owing to the cold 
and wet spring. 

While credit ‘conditions have not 
eased, much satisfaction has been ex- 
pressed over the evidences of ready in- 
vestment absorption of recent issues 
of railroad short-term securities. Un- 
der the program of Government aid for 
the weaker roads, and public financ- 
ing for the roads of high credit, pro- 
gress is being made in rehabilitating the 
carriers. If the application for freight 
rate increases is favorably received by 
the I. C. C. railroad stocks should be- 
fore long come into greater speculative 
favor. 


All railroad stocks are cheap; even 
the poor ones are selling at levels low 
enough to discount the worst. South- 
ern Pacific and Reading look the most 
attractive speculations among the old- 
line issues, while Missouri Pacific, St. 
Louis & San Francisco, and Rock Is- 
and appear attractive among the low- 
priced stocks. Copper stocks are also 
cheap, particularly Anaconda, Utah, 
Chino, and Cerro de Pasco. 


The longer outlook for speculative 
industrial stocks is not so good. Ac- 
cording to present indications they may 
be bought for whatever technical rally 
may come, but the long-range trend 
appears to be downward, in response 
to signs of slowing down of business 
and declining commodity prices. When 
the business and price readjustment is 
over, a more substantial prosperity 
may be built up on a lower and saner 
price plane. ‘ 





The time is almost at hand, if indeed 
it is not already here, when the effect 
of the great plant expansion that took 
place during the war will no longer be 
considered only by those who give spe- 
cial attention to such matters, but will 
be observable, and observed, by all our 
people. As Europe progresses toward 
her own recovery and comes back into 
the full energy of production that 
effect will be more and more evident.— 
James A. Farrell. 






































Will present conditions—very 
like those of 1906—lead to a 
break and slump in 1920-1921 
similar to the panic of 1907? 


Babson’s 


Speculative Bulletins analyze these 


conditions thoroughly. They give 
you the plain unbiased facts of the 
present critical situation. With these 
facts before him, every investor can 
see what’s ahead and govern him- 
self accordingly. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


A_recent Babson Bulletin and Booklet 

Getting the Most From Your Money’? will be 
sent to interested investors, gratis. Send for 
it. It contains information of vital import- 
ance. Clip out the Memo — now —and 
hand itto your Secretary when you dictate 
the morning’s mail. 


Merely Ask for Bulletin E-37. 
THE BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 
The Largest Organization of its Character in 
the Worl 
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Secretary | 
Write Roger W. Babson, President of The 
Babson Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., as follows: 
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! 
Please send me copies 
| 
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of Speculative Bulletin 

- 37 and Booklet 
“Getting the Most from 
Your Money’’ —gratis. 
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MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange and 


all other principal exchanges 


42 Broadway New York 
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LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY 
Chicago 
DIVIDEND NO. A4 

Dividend of FIFTY CENTS ($0.50) per share 
.on the capital stock of Libby, McNeill & Libby 
will be paid on July 1, 1920, to stockholders 
of record June 5, 1920, as shown on the books 
of the company. 

Stock Transfer Books will be closed at the 
close of business June 5, 1920, and reopened 
on July 12, 1920. 

HARRY WILLIAMS, Secretary. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will 
be paid on Thursday, July 15, 1920, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
Saturday, June 19, 1920. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 
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Better Business Books 


MODERN SALES MANAGEMENT 
By J. George Frederick 


A systematic, comprehensive work deal- 
ing with sales problems from the man- 
agerial standpoint.......... By mail $2.62 


A TEXT BOOK OF FILING 


By James N. McCord 


A book for the student dealing with all 
the efficient and up-to-date filing 
MN Heed Sicctc-cnsconced By mail $2.62 


EFFECTIVE HOUSE ORGANS 
By Robert E. Ramsay 
Why house organs can help your busi- 
SAD, BI Ts 6.0. 6:0:0.0:0:0 06.00: By mail $3.75 
MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 
By B. C. Forbes 


Personal studies of the lives of fifty of 
America’s financial leaders of the present 
MN Rcckcmtndbencbawesasees By mail $3.00 


MAN TO MAN; THE STORY OF 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


By John Leitch 


The story of a remarkable plan that has 
brought harmony into industrial rela- 
tions in more than forty corporations. 

By mail $2.00 


THE EXPORT REGISTER 


For manufacturers interested in develop- 
ing Foreign Trade, containing the names, 
addresses, and other important data of 
over 1,800 export houses in the United 
States who keep closely in touch with 


the needs of foreign countries. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $15. Our special limited 
Ge ckdsccessicnancecen $10, postage paid 


KEYS TO SUCCESS; PERSONAL 
EFFICIENCY 


By B. C. Forbes 


Thirty important questions answered for 
the young worker who would make 
CE idbeccudesicarecwasenien By mail $2.00 


HOW TO WRITE BUSINESS LETTERS 
Edited by Walter K. Smart 
How to make the world your market 
through efficient business letters. 
By mail $1.72 
HOW TO DO BUSINESS BY LETTER 
(Revised Edition) 
By Sherwin Cody 


A complete manual of business letter 
Ws dacicaccersssesseae By mail $2.00 


THE VEST POCKET LAWYER 
A daily guide in law matters for the 


business man. 
By mail, Cloth $1.50, Leather $2.00 


HANDBOOK OF BUYING AND SELLING 
Modern methods of merchandising made 
so simple that however little one knows 
about business they can use it at once 
with telling effect. 

Illustrated, by mail $2.10 


BETTER LETTERS 
A little handbook of suggestions and in- 
formation about business correspondence, 
for the stenographer or business execu- 
SOND. eewaswece By mail $1.00, postage paid 


PUTNAM’S INVESTMENT HANDBOOK 
By Albert W. Atwood 
A handbook of information for the new 


investor, written by an authority on the 
oS Sree By mail $1.95,postage paid 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


299 Broadway 


New York City 








Profitable Opportunities 
in German Bonds 


Many investors and bankers are now taking advantage 


of the opportunity to realize substantial 


profits 


through the purchase of German city bonds backed 
by the taxing power of that nation’s leading cities. 


We will be glad to explain how you may realize pos- 
sible profit of 1400% through the purchase of these 
bonds at existing exchange rates. 


We suggest you write immediately for information, 


so that you may take advantage of this opportunity 


while it exists. 


Write Department “F” 


Raabe, Glissman & Co. 


20 Broad 8t. 
New York 


Telephones: 


Correspondents: 
Berlin, Bremen 


Rector 8534-4329-4336 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
1329 Walnut Street 














If Rip Van Winkle Had Been A Wise Investor, 


he might have awakened a richer, instead of a poorer man. 


But WISE INVESTORS are few. 


The average sleeping investor fares no better than poor old Rip. “A 
sadder and a wiser man he wakes the morrow morn.” 
What are you going to do about your investments before commodity 
prices again turn downward? Which stocks will you keep; which sell? 
not consult our Investors’ Service Department? 


Summary and Opinion on one stock - - - = 
Summary and Opinion on three stecks - - 


INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
Forbes Magazine, 299 Broadway, New York. 


$3.00 
$8.00 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 
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D ON’T get excited over the apparent 
stampede on the part of merchants 
to unload their stocks by cutting prices. 
Just as we advised readers not to fig- 
ure upon the advancing price-tree quite 
reaching heaven, so we would utter 
a word of warning not to become pan- 
icky now and act on the assumption 
that prices will tumble headlong. The 
truth is that a moderate recession in 
prices was both desirable and inevit- 
able—desirable because the strain on 
credit was reaching the breaking-point ; 
inevitable because the public were be- 
ginning to rebel against being gouged. 
Don’t forget that goods cannot be pro- 
duced at low prices so long as wages 
remain on their present level, and there 
certainly is little likelihood of wages 
declining materially at any time dur- 
ing the current year. Nothing has de- 
veloped thus far to become panicky 
over. Not many of our 110,000,000 peo- 
ple will continue to wear overalls as a 
protest against high prices nor will 
many be content for long to wear old 
clothes. Consumption may be—indeed, 
should be—appreciably cut down and 
more money saved by the people at 
large. But the 110,000,000 will con- 
tinue to have to be fed and clothed and 
shod and transported and sheltered and 
amused. Moreover, it still remains true 
that the United States is the world’s 
greatest national department store and 
that we carry vast stocks which other 
countries must buy from us and find 
some means to pay for. Act cautiously 
but not panicky. 
* * 
| peg new securities were brought 
out last month than in any other 
month in years. 
* * 
perce upon a very substantial in- 
crease in railway freight rates. The 
average asked for by the railroads is 
almost thirty per.cent. They will prob- 
ably be granted most, if not all, of what 
they declare is absolutely necessary to 
enable them to provide adequate facil- 
ities and to restore their shattered 
credit. This prospect should not be 
overlooked by those who are holding 
up their hands and proclaiming that 
prices of all kinds of merchandise are 
to collapse sensationally. Then, an- 
other advance in the wages of large 
groups of railway workers is certain. 
The newspapers still report wage in- 
creases here and there, the most not- 
able being a rise of fifteen per cent. 
granted New England textile workers. 
In view of the gigantic profits reported 
by the American Woolen Company, it 
is remarkable that every mill worker in 
New England did not insist upon more 
than a fifteen per cent. increase in pay. 
Profiteering has consequences which 
profiteers omit from their reckoning. 
e+ 2.2 


H‘4YE you trained your sales peo- 
ple to say “Thank you” when cus- 
tomers make a purchase? A New York 
woman remarks that on a recent visit 
to Pittsburgh she did considerable 
shopping and was struck by the marked 
politeness of the clerks there as com- 
pared with those in New York. A small 
thing; yet Pittsburgh’s politeness made 
her feel friendly towards Pittsburgh’s 
stores. The writer a few moments ago 
made a small purchase in a leading 
men’s clothing store: and noted that 
the clerk did not say “Thank you” when 
handed the money. During the last 
two or three years it has perhaps been 


ai 


of little moment whether or not clerks 
showed proper courtesy to customers 
as business boomed anyway. But it 
looks as if the bloom is off the rye 
and that there will be more need than 
heretofore for attracting trade. Court. 
esy adds nothing to the cost of goods 
but it does add to a concern’s patron- 
age. Every merchant and every other 
business concern should take the 
trouble to find out what measure of 
courtesy is extended by their salespeo- 
ple, and, if necessary, take pains to 
remedy any defects that may be found, 
* * & 

el is to be hoped that the Department 

of Justice will handle sugar prof- 
iteers without mercy. The manipula- 
tion of sugar prices has done more than 
almost any other one thing during re. 
cent months to rouse the ire of the 
working classes in this country. House- 
wives cannot forget that they were told 
no sugar was available while the price 
was kept by law at eleven cents per 
pound and that the very day the price 
restriction was removed their grocers 
urged them to lay in large stocks at 
fancy prices. Since then it has been 
common for one grocer to charge sev- 
enteen or eighteen cents a pound and 
for another grocer in the same town 


‘to demand anywhere from twenty to 


twenty-five cents per pound. The new 
regulation limiting the wholesale profit 
to one cent and the retail profit to two 
cents a pound will not bring uniform 
prices, since grocers’ prices will depend 
upon what they pay for their supplies. 
Nevertheless, if the authorities watch 
the situation closely and make an ex- 
ample of a few large storekeepers, 
the effect should be to keep the price 
of sugar from soaring to unlimited 
heights. It should be added, however, 
that no cheap sugar need be looked for 
this year. Sugar, like oil, is not being 
produced in sufficient quantity to meet 
the world’s needs. Hence, high prices 
must be expected. 
¢ « « 

| gone! shows little sign of becom- 

ing cheaper or more plentiful this 
year. eer 

S the weeks and months pass 

greater competition from foreign 
merchandise must be counted upon 
here. Phenomenal though our exports 
have been, our imports are now in- 
creasing at a still faster pace, and the 
probabilities all are that the inflow of 
goods to this country will reach un- 
paralleled volume in the near future. 
American dollars are worth so much in 
Europe that they can buy unusual quan- 
tities of merchandise which can be sold 
here at correspondingly low prices, 
whereas it takes a lot of European 
money to buy goods in this country. 
Americans can, therefore, look forward 
with some degree of confidence to less 
profiteering from now on. At the same 
time business interests can find com- 
fort in the fact that the cheap labor of 
pre-war days no longer exists im 
Europe. The rise in the cost of living 
and in wages has reached a higher 
percentage in most European countries 
than in the United States. Steel is 
not the only thing that can be produced 
cheaper in America today than in Bri- 
tain or Germany. The indications are 
that this country will be able to hold 
its own in competition for world trade, 
notwithstanding the higher living 
standards enjoyed by American wagt 
earners. 
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The Bureau of 


BUSINESS . 
INFORMATION 


The circulars, booklets, etc, have 
been prepared by the service de- 
partments of various national ad- 
vertisers and they have been listed 
here for the benefit of Forbes 
readers. They will be sent free by 
the publishers of the booklets, etc, 
if you will simply check the list 
and return it to us with your let- 
terhead or business card. 


Truck Performance Proof 
Information for truck users who want 
a dependable truck that will stay on 
the job without striking. 


The Motor Truck Unusual 
Special descriptive circular showing 
a 3%4-ton model of an unusual truck 
especially equipped for service, dura- 
bility and comfort. 


Service First 
A handbook for the motorist, giving 
a list of battery service stations from 
Maine to California, including Canada 
and many foreign countries. 


Forging Ahead in Business 
A 116-page booklet telling the story 
of a modern business course and ser- 
vice that will equip a man with the 
essentials of business knowledge that 
he does not acquire in his own expe- 
rience, 

Automatic Oil Heating for Your 
oe d bin; t f heat. 
Booklet describing a system of heat- 
ing without coal that may be install 
in your present heating plant in half 
a day. 


Bucket Cranes 
for handling any class of loose mate- 
rial such as coal, crushed stone, ce- 
ment, acid phosphates, sand, gravel, 
cinders or kindred material. 


The Proof of the Pudding 
Booklet describing a portable cable 
for heavy duty and showing from 
actual testing just what may be ex- 
pected of it. 


Foreign Trade Bulletin , 
For business men interested in im- 
porting and who want the advice of 
an expert on the sub, 


New England Old and New 
Beautiful historical brochure giving 
a brief review of some historical and 
industrial incidents in the Puritan 
New English “Canaan,” still the Land 
of Promise. 

Onepipe Heater 
Booklet for the home owner describ- 
ing a heating system for the mod- 
erate-sized home in town, city, or 
country. 

More Light 
Booklet describing a process of paint- 
ing that will transform dark work- 
rooms into cheerful places, thereby 
improving employees’ health and in- 
creasing efficiency. 

Plug-ing Plugs 
For the user of electricity in office, 
manufacturing plant, or home. 


New York Connecting Railroad 
600,000 barrels of cement were used 
in building the New York Connect- 
ing Railroad. This beautifully illus- 
trated folder briefly describes the 
amg and materials in the construc- 
10n. 


A Little Adventure in Good Will 
Ten little essays published in the 
interest of the electrical industry by 
a national advertiser. 


Magneto Ignition 
Av illustraied booklet showing -~why 
magneto ignition makes a good engine 
etter. 


ag Climate Doctor i 

kiet showing what one big or, - 
zation is doing to make every day 
a working day for manufacturers 
who heretofore have been obliged to 
depend upon good weather condi- 
tions for manufacture. 


Industrial Mousing 4 
ooklet describi a housing plan 
that will build © houses for com- 
munities of 300, 500, 1,000 or 3,000 
population, 
Higher Standards 
A bulletin for executives who aim 
to promote a better unders 
between the employer and the em- 
ployee. 
This Must Stop! 
illustrated booklet showing how ex- 
tended destruction by fire may be 
prevented by a simple method. 


FORBES BUREAU OF 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, ine. 
299 Broadway New York, N. Y¥. 
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FORBES aan A es 


Clearing-House of Ideas from 
Progressive Companies 


Making Business Better and Business Men Better 
to Work With 


How are the most progressive companies in America going about the 
task of getting closer to their workers? How are they stimulating their 
employees to do brain-work as well as brawn-work for their company? 
How do they bring to the attention of the sales force new wrinkles? To 
accomplish thts and a hundred other helpful objects, company magazines, 


or house organs, are now being issued all over the country. 


“Forbes” 


acts as a clearing-house for the national dissemination of the best ideas 
promulgated in these publications. Suitable contributions are solicited. 


OVERSOLD 


AG ANGLES,” published month- 
ly by the Acme Motor Truck Com- 
pany of Cadillac, Mich. in a pointed 
editorial shows the difference between 
being well oversold and badly oversold. 
There is real meat for every forward- 
looking business executive in this pithy 
analysis of present sales conditions: 

The Curtis Publishing Company, of 
Saturday Evening Post fame, recently 
put forth this rather pointed ques- 
tion: 

“Are you well oversold? 
oversold?” 

That question is timely to every busi- 
ness organization and to every busi- 
ness man. In the motor truck industry 
we are in the midst of a year in which 
the demand for trucks greatly exceeds 
the supply. Due to the material and 
labor condition it is doubtful whether 
more trucks can be produced than dur- 
ing the previous year, although Acme 
production will show a marked advance 
over last year. 


This general condition emphasizes 
close scrutiny of this situation of be- 
ing oversold with the view of being 
well oversold and not badly oversold. 
The oversold condition of the factory 
depends precisely on the oversold con- 
dition of Acme dealers and distributors, 
therefore let us think of that phase of 
it. 

For a dealer to be badly oversold 
means following a destructive sales 
policy and practicing destructive sales- 
manship. This means gobbling up 
every order that comes along, thinking 
only of immediate profit, and failure 
to plan for the future. To be well 
oversold means following a construc- 
tive sales policy and using constructive 
sales methods.. Those directing retail 
sales organization should constantly be 
studying the source of the sales if the 
organization is to be kept within the 
limits of being well oversold. These 
factors should be considered: 

The Stability of the Purchaser. With- 
out sufficient trucks to go around, be 
extremely careful to develop as a cus- 
tomer the individual or institution rep- 
resenting a business which is on a 
firm foundation. Choose customers as 
largely as possible in lines of business 
which will endure when normal times 
return or when conditions are below 
normal. 

Future Sales Influence. Why not 
give particular attention to this. Se- 
lect the customer who may eventually 
use a number of trucks, a customer 
whose word will be influential with 
other truck buyers, a customer who by 
his standing makes the sale a credit- 
able one. 

The Sales Price and Terms. Cutting 
the price is always bad business. To- 
day it is a commercial crime and marks 
the dealer or salesman as a weak-kneed 
brother, not worthy of his calling. Sales 
on a time basis should be avoided as 


Or badly 


much as possible. The customer who 
can finance himself makes a more sat- 
isfied purchaser. Every time-sale made 
should be scanned carefully to be as- 
sured the purchaser will meet his pay- 
ments regardless of changing condi- 
tions. 

Trade-ins. When the dealer can 
choose his customer, why should he 
not avoid the trade-in deal and, when 
taken, why not keep it on a bedrock 
basis so it will bear its share of over- 
head, sales expense and profit for re- 
selling. Avoid the long price trade- 
in, which is only a camouflage for 
truck price. 

If the dealer diligently studies these 
factors he can be well oversold rather 
than badly oversold. Each transaction 
would not only be satisfactory from 
his standpoint but from the standpoint 
of the purchaser as well. The dealer 
who operates on this basis is a more 
satisfactory man for the purchaser to 
deal with. Being well oversold today 
instead of badly oversold is the best 
possible preparation for the day when 
you may be undersold. CG. 3: 





EDUCATED WOMEN IN 


BUSINESS 


ESSIE D. GOULD in “Under Cover,” 

published by the H. H. Robertson 
Co., of Pittsburgh, develops this inter- 
esting viewpoint of the college-trained 
woman in active business life. . 

“The Educated Woman as a Busi- 
ness Asset” was the subject of Miss 
Helen Taft’s address before a large 
body of representative business and 
professional men and women at a 
banquet held by the Pittsburgh Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Miss Tait is the 
daughter of Ex-President William H. 
Taft, and is acting president of Bryn 
Mawr College. In this capacity Miss 
Taft has béen called upon to furnish 
graduates for positions of an executive 
character, which have heretofore been 
held by capable business men. 

The demand for the educated woman 
in business is steadily increasing, and 
the possibilities of her success is a sub- 
ject which is being discussed broadly 
at the present time. The woman who 
has attained her goal without a college 
education has proven what she can ac- 
complish by her determination to ad- 
vance and become an important factor 
in the wheels of progress. In a num- 
ber of cases she has progressed more 
rapidly than her brother in a similar 
line of endeavor. The evolution of 
women in business might therefore be 
properly compared with that of other 
successful pioneers of finance, industry 
and national affairs. 

It will no doubt be very interesting 
to note the keen competition which 
will exist between the woman who his 
received her education under the ex- 
pert guidance of an institution of high 
standards and modern methods in 


(Continued on page 147) 








What Keeps 
You From 
Success ? 


What’s holding you back from 
being the man or woman you want 
to be? What’s keeping you frpm 
making money and being happy? 


It’s Fear and Lack of Self-Con- 


fidence! 


Try as you will you cannot be 
happy unless you believe in your- 
self! Work like a trojan, and you 
can’t accumulate more than a bare 
living—unless you believe in your- 
self! 


The men who win—the men who 
lead—the men who get there, BE- 
LIEVE IN THEMSELVES. They 
have conquered Fear and they have 
built up a superb Self-Confidence. 
What they have done YOU can do. 


How To Build 
Self-Confidence 


By NAPOLEON HILL 


Tells you how. This book, by the 
Editor of Hiti’s GotpEN RULE mag- 
azine, tells you how to build up in 
yourself the first essential to suc- 
cess—Self-Confidence. In a brief, 
scientific treatise, yet in simple, easy- 
to-understand terms, he tells you just 
HOW to go about it—just WHAT 
to do—to overcome FEAR and to 
develop in yourself those qualities 
of Courage and Initiative, Original- 
ity and Self-Faith which will lift 
you out of the ranks of that great 
mass we call Followers and put you 
up in the front row with that select 
few we call LEADERS. 


Leadership comes only through 
supreme belief in self. This book 
shows you HOW to develop that 
belief. 


“How to Build Self-Confidence” 
is mot for sale. It can be secured 
ONLY in connection with a year’s 
subscription to Hiti’s GoLpEN RULE 
magazine at the regular price of 
$2.00 per year. It is printed in handy 
booklet form, to just fit the pocket. 
Easy to carry and study going to 
work or during the noon hour. 


Sign and mail the following pass- 
port to power and progress, NOW. 


HILL’S GOLDEN RULE 
MAGAZINE, 


149 W. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for one year’s 
subscription to Hiti’s Gotpen Rute 
magazine, beginning with... 
....issue, together with the power- 
building book, “How to Build Self- 
Confidence.” 
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How to Invest $300 


$300 buys 30 shares well safeguarded Preferred 
Stock, paying 8% with 40% BONUS of Com- 
mon. Prosperous, com- 


L D. NOLL & CO. 
Investment Underwriters 
170 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 
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How to Avoid 
Missing Information 


on Your Investments 


$2.00 a Year—less than 17c. a 
Month—brings Investors’ Book 
of Booklets postpaid to your 
home or desk regularly for one 
year. Enables you to secure 
free of cost current literature 
which is published by the lead- 
ing financial institutions. To in- 
troduce you to 


Investors’ 
Book of Booklets 


We will send a sample copy of 
the latest issue free. It is the 
only place where financial litera- 
ture is described and indexed. 
The following are a very few of 
the booklets and circulars re- 
viewed in the latest issue. 


Automotive Accessory Securities 
Continuous Investors’ Service 
Denver Market Securities 
Why Sugar Stocks Are Attractive 
Hupp oo Car Corp. 


Puts and Calls 
Stock Dividend Possibilities 
of Standard Oils 
Rubber Shares 
Cities Service Co. Annual Report 
Money Talks 
Gibson’s Quarterly Forecast 
Function of the Investment Banker 
Cuba e ar 
European Currencies, Capital 
Resources and Wealth 
Foreign Government and 
Municipal Bonds 
German Mortgage Bank Bonds 


Address Dept. F 
Rudolph Guenther_Russell Law 
Incorporated 


25 Broad Street 


New York City 





Enclosed find 
me Investors’ 
for one year. 
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of Booklets each 
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FORBES 


Opportunities for Investors 
Average Investor May Now Adopt Rothschild 
Policy Without Undue Risk 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


OTHSCHILD” has come to stand 
for shrewdness and foresighted- 
ness in banking and investing. It was a 
fixed policy of the Rothschilds to in- 
vest in the bonds of countries pros- 
trated by war. If they believed that 
a country was sound to the core, no 
matter how torn and distressed and 
‘weakened it might be as the result of 
a conflict at arms, they loaded up with 
its securities. Once satisfied that the 


World War, there is something that 
has endured unchanged throughout all 
the turmoil, and that is the character 
of the creditor—the sacredness of the 
moral obligation to pay. - In the oft- 
quoted words of the late J. P. Mor- 
gan, “character is as important as col- 
lateral in determining credit.” If a 
merchant of well-earned repute, whose 
word had always been as good as his 
bond, were to lose his worldly posses- 








FOREIGN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


DOLLAR SECURITIES—PAXABLE AT FIXED RATE OF EXCHANGE. 


Japanese Government 4s............... 
Japanese Government 4%4s............ 
Argentine Republic 5s..............0+. 
U. K. of Gt. Britain and Ireland 5%s.. 
Dominion of Canada 5%4s............. 


* For £20, or $100 bonds. 


Approximate 

*Price Yield to 

Maturity About Maturity 
<a ae $60 10.0 
oe CO 76 10.2 
... 1945 71 7.5 
oo. Soa 86 72 
oo 91 7.0 


PAYABLE IN FOREIGN MONEY AT FLUCTUATING RATES OF 
EXCHANGE 


te 
French 5% Victory Loan........ *1931 
French 4% Loan of 1917........ *1943 


British Govt. 5% Nat. War Loan. +1922 
Belgian Govt. 5% Nat. Res. Loan. *1934 


Income Poss. 
Return Profit 


Percentage Price 
Quotation About 


87% $61.50 5.6 $108 
71% 51.50 56 87 
96% 382.00 $2 ° 90 
93.80 69.50 5.3 112 


*The French and Belgian loans are perpetual, though they are redeemable 
at the — of the governments, but not before the dates mentioned. 
1 Re —— at andy ay poder od 1 — ae } 
“Price out” means the approximate price in dollars, in the New York mar- 
ket, for 1,000-franc pieces of the French and Belgian issues, and £100 pieces of 


the British 5% 


“Possible Profit” means the profit which would result of francs and pounds 
eturned to the par of exchange, while percentage quotations in the foreign mar- 


ets remained unchanged. 
NOTE—AlL 
New York Stock Exchange. 


s 
All of the “Dollar Securities” in the upper group are listed on the 
Quotations and dollar prices for the “Foreign 


Money” bonds were furnished by A. B. Leach & Co. 








powers of recuperation were within 
the people themselves, they had su- 
preme faith in the securities of that 
country. They were certain that when 
the nation got on its feet again the 
securities would also recover. And 
every one knows that they waxed rich 
following this policy. 

The average investor now has the 
opportunity to take advantage of the 
same sort of conditions that the Roth- 
schilds used to profit by. The internal 
bonds of Great Britain, France and 
Belgium, owing partly to the decline in 
market quotations abroad, but due 
mainly to the depreciation in exchange 
on these countries, may now be pur- 
chased at very heavy discounts. Of 
course, there is something of a risk 
attached to such investments, other- 
wise the opportunity for profit-making 
which they present would not exist. 
Exchange quotations may go lower 
than they have been before the whole 
world gets on the upgrade again, but 
good judges believe that the bottom 
has been seen in the exchange mar- 
ket. Some unexpected upheaval in 
Europe may adversely affect the mar- 
ket quotations for foreign government 
bonds, but here again good judgment 
leans to the belief that the worst has 
been seen. 

The main consideration to be borne 
in mind is that there is no undue risk 
attached to purchases of the internal 
bonds of Great Britain, France and 
Belgium. These countries ‘have al- 
ways paid their debts. Although they 


have all been grievously hurt by the 





sions through some swift disaster, 
would he not be entitled to credit from 
those to whom he had always been 
faithful in the discharge of his obli- 
gations? So we must look upon the 
securities of those nations who have 
always met their obligations. 

Faith in the scrupulous fidelity of 
foreign governments to their financial 
obligations must now be relied upon to 
override our fears as to the future of 
the war-ridden world. The investor 
who has faith may go ahead and look 
for bargains. 

After having assured himself of his 
faith in the integrity of foreign gov- 
ernments, the investor must decide 


whether hé wants a security payable . 


in the United States in dollars at. a 
fixed rate of exchange, or whether he 
wants a “gamble” in exchange through 
the purchase of a bond payable, or sale- 
able, at the prevailing rate of exchange 
and holding out the possibility of a 
considerable increase in value in the 
event of any substantial and well-sus- 
tained recovery in the European ex- 
changes, at present depressed. 

As an example of how the exchange 
speculation might work out, it may be 
noted that with sterling around $3.84 
to $3.86 to the pound (as this is being 
written), the British Government 5 per 
cent. National War Loan, selling 
around 97 in the London market, may 
be purchased in New York’at the rate 
of $382 per £100 face value. Should 
sterling get back to normal within 
two or three years, that is, around 

(Continued on page 148) 











Are 
You In 
Your Right 


Place? 


Every man should have a 
place in the world where he 
can make the best use of his 
talents. Often people are 
“out of place” because they 
have not found themselves. 
Success is not luck. It is 
knowing your power, and using it. 
Here are the stories of how fifty 
of America’s business men found 
their places—and made good. If 
you are not satisfied with your 
life, it is not because you have 
not had an opportunity to im- 
prove it. Here is one big oppor- 
tunity you may take advantage 
of right now. 


USE THIS COUPON TODAY 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc. 
299 Broadway New York 
F. 5-29-20 














you can walk in it undisturbed. 
road by reading 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 


Personal Efficiency 
By B. C. FORBES 
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The Bureau of 


FINANCIAL 
LITERATURE 


The circulars, booklets, etc, listed 
below will be sent free to readers 
of FORBES MAGAZINE. Simply 
check the list, pin it to your let- 
terhead or business card, and re- 
turn it to us. 

The Stockholder and His Bank 


A little get-a inted booklet show- 
ing what real service means 
to the depositor. 


Profitable Investing 
A monthly letter of information for 
the conservative investor who is in- 
terested in investing as opposed to 
speculation, . 

Tax on Sales 
Special edition of the Bache Review 
giving a summary of the general 
business and financial situation, with 
special reference.to the subject of the 
proposed tax on sales. 

Eisemann Magneto Corporation 
(Manufacturers of high tension 


magnetos.) 

Circular describi 

tive sinking fund 

this company. 
Continental Guaranty Corporation 

A b tion 

under the 


titu! 

Law of the State 
of New York. cular describing 
new issue of 8% capital stock. Par 
value $100. 

Bear Tractor Corporation 
Circular describing the 8% cumula- 
tive Late Manne — of 43 
Company 0: ig pros, or 
in the Farm Tractor Industry. 

What Marvin Told Mr. Y 
A booklet in story form showing how 
one “hard shelled” investor was con- 
verted to new preferred stocks of old 
companies. 

Suggestions for Conservative In- 
vesting 
A selected list of bonds for safety, 
fair rate of income, quick converti- 
bility and chance of price apprecia- 


tion, 
The Bonds of Foreign Nations 
A list of desirable foreign securities 
with full investment data prepared 
by experts in this particular field. 
City of Yonkers, N. Y. 
Circular describing this new issue of 
with full invest- 


the 7% cumula- 
eferred stock of 


5% registered bon 
ment data. 
Financial Forecast 
A weekly publication of independent 
opinion issued by a well established 
investment house. 
The Market noviow | 
A weekly outlook and summary 
business and financial conditions. 
Merrimac Chemical Compan 
Circular giving a brief — ion of 
this live industry of New gland, 
with investment possibilities, 
Sullivan Machinery Company 
Circular describing the capital stoch 
. A ae company paying dividends of 


0%. 
Belgian Government 5% Internal 
Premium Loan 
Descriptive circular of these bonds, 
— complete investment informa- 
on, 
American International Corpora- 
tion 
Circular describing this company 
especially prepared for investors. 
Weekly Financial Review 
Timely investments deseribed and 
analyzed, 
Independent Oil Stocks 
100-page booklet giving the latest sta- 
tistical information on independent 
oil securities. 
The Effect of Stock Dividends on 
Standard Oil Stocks 
Circular covering this important sub- 
ject and the effect of the United 
States Supreme Court decision on 
Stock dividends as income. 
European Currencies, Capital Re- 
sources and Wealth. 
A circular on the monetary resources 
_ the principal European countries 
or inve 
Oriental Navigation Com: 
pany 8% 
Preferred Stock 
A descriptive circular of this com- 
pany, prepared for the investor. 
Getting the Most for Your Money 
A booklet on this most important sub- 
ject issued by a long lished sta- 
tistical organization. 
Foreign Securities 
List of foreign securities, including 
German, French, and Belgian Gov- 
ernment bonds. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


NOW that commodity prices are ap- 
parently on the down-grade, it is 
pertinent to inquire which corpora- 
tions will suffer and which will benefit. 
The obvious answer is that corpora- 
tions which have long been suffering 
most from high costs of materials and 
labor will be the ones to benefit, name- 
ly, the railroads and public utilities. 
It is equally obvious that other suf- 
ferers will be those that have been 
carrying large inventories which may 
shrink considerably in value during 
the process of price readjustment. 
Since the war ended, however, things 
have had a habit of working out con- 
trariwise. Transportation difficulties 
which made it desirable, and even nec- 
essary, to carry large supplies of raw 
materials during the war have not yet 
been remedied. In fact, the “outlaw” 
strike has created such a tangle in 
freight yards and terminals and at 
manufacturing plants that there is still 
a measure of protection against for- 
ward requirements in big inventories. 
Then, again, the difficult railroad situa- 
tion, the slow movement of cars and 
the lengthy terminal delays may bring 
losses to the carriers which will more 
than offset any gain in the near future 
through lowered costs of material. 
The outlook isn’t as simple as it seems. 
But one thing is certain: if commodity 
prices are actually on the wane, big in- 
ventories will have to be written down 
even if they are necessary to success- 
ful operation of plants, and in time the 
railroads of the country will benefit 
through lowered costs. The crux of 
the question is the price equation. The 
investor and speculator should watch 
commodity prices closely. 
** * 


ARGAINS in railroad bonds are still 
with us. When many of the bonds 
of the highest grade, now selling on 
better than a 6 per cent. basis and in 
some cases close to a 7 per cent. basis, 
were issued, it was not an uncommon 
thing for them to be quoted on a 4% 
per cent. basis. If business slows up, 
or if prices come down—either of 
which developments would make for 
greater ease in the money market— 
bonds may be expected to adjust them- 
selves to a level where the income re- 
turn will be less, Higher bond prices 
will follow lower commodity prices. 
* * * 
H'# inventory stocks have recent- 
ly been sold by the Wall Street 
trading contingent on every rally. 
American Woolen has been the one 
most favored by the bears. Although 
the company reported profits of about 
$40 a share for the year 1919, the bal- 
ance sheet showed “inventories” of 
nearly $53,000,000, the largest in the his- 
tory of the company, and equal to 
fully two and one-half times the par 
value of the common stock. Against 
these “inventories” the American 
Woolen Co. had “bank loans” totalling 
nearly $21,000,000—also a new high rec- 
ord. It will be remembered that evi- 
dences of price readjustment first 
cropped out in the textile industry, fol- 
lowing the trade upset in Japan and 
the cutting in half of market prices for 
silk goods. The textile industry has 
also been one of the few where there 
are evidences of over-production. 
Manifestly, therefore, a floating debt 
of $21,000,000 and inventories of $53,- 
000,000 do not constitute a comfortable 
position for a textile concern. Never- 
theless, Wall Street had been looking 
for a stock dividend to be declared on 


American Woolen common. But in- 
stead of announcing the hoped-for 
stock dividend, the company has asked 
stockholders to subscribe for $20,000,000 
new common stock at par. In explana- 
tion, President Wood pointed out the 
true situation when he said: “The com- 
pany needs a substantial increase. in 
capital to finance its business. Funds 
raised by issue of common shares will 
be applied to the payment of the com- 
pany’s floating debt.” When a com- 
pany’s floating debt becomes unwieldy 
it is at the mercy of the money lenders 
at any time when there comes a sud- 
den recession in business, unless, as, 
the American Woolen Co. is attempting 
to do, it can raise the needed funds 
through the sale of new stock. 
** * 
G OODRICH RUBBER has recently 
been criticised because the man- 
agement apparently had not obtained 
full protection in the matter of future 
fabric supplies. While textile prices 
were advancing the situation looked 
unfavorable. Now it may work out 
the other way. 
*-_ * * 
EXICAN oil fields, always in dan- 
ger from contending armed 
forces, and suffering from inadequate 
transportation, have never been al- 
lowed to show what they can produce 
under proper conditions. The risk of 
doing business in a rebel-infested coun- 
try and the restraints of unjust taxa- 
tion and fear of confiscatory decrees 
from Mexico City, have led the Mexi- 
can oil companies to adopt a policy of 
“watchful waiting.” When it appeared 
to Wall Street, therefore, that the Car- 
ranza government was to be ousted, 
and a new regime, friendly to foreign 
interests, was to be set up, it was natu- 
ral that a brisk speculation should be 
started in Mexican Petroleum and in 
Pan-American Petroleum & Transport. 
Thoughts immediately turned to the 


_alluring prospective valuation that 


might be placed on Mexican Petroleum 
if conditions below the Rio Grande 
were to be readjusted so that full pro- 
duction could be attained. A single 
well on this company’s properties—the 
big Casiano No. 7—has produced 100,- 
000,000 barrels of oil since it was drilled 
in 1910, and its pressure is undimin- 
ished. It is said that-its flow of oil 
cannot be restrained below 20,000 bar- 
rels a day without danger to the sur- 
rounding territory. The company 
owning this well and many others 
could easily double or treble its pro- 
duction once there was assurance of 
non-interference from Mexico City 
and a feeling of security against pos- 
sible bandit raids. 
** 

STIMATES of what the low-priced 

rails will be able to show in the 
way of earnings results if the provi- 
sion of the Transportation Act which 
provides for 5% to 6 per cent. on in- 
vested capital is liberally interpreted 
by the I. C. C. make St. Louis & 
Southwestern common look quite at- 
tractive. It is figured that 5% per cent. 
on the property account would mean 
8.67 per cent. for the common stock, 
while the 6 per cent. maximum would 
mean 11.28 per cent. for the common. 





The American Express Company has 
established a securities department, 
specializing in the securities of foreign 


countries, under the management of 


Perry B. Strassburger. 
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The Basis of 
Successful Merchandising 
is a Good Name 


Your name must make good with 
those to whom you sell, as well as 
with those from whom you buy. 


Above all, you must enjoy a good 
name in that great segment of busi- 
ness which is the life-blood of busi- 
ness itself—the banking com- 
munity. 


Tell the story of your good name to 
eighty-seven per cent. of America’s 
bankers in 


The JOURNAL of 
the AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIA TION 
NEW YORK 


Circulation nearly 25,000 every month. 

















Who Wants to Go to College 
And Let Forbes Pay the Bills? 


-It’s time for hundreds of young men to decide how they 
will raise funds this summer to defray college expenses the 
coming year. 


If you know one who seeks the opportunity to earn needed 
college funds, won’t you suggest that he write for Forbes’ 
“College Plan”? 


There may be easier ways to make money than selling 
subscriptions to Forbes Magazine and introducing B. C. 
Forbes’ books, “Keys to Success” and “Men Who Are Mak- 
ing America.” But there is no other work a young man could 
do that ‘would give him a better knowledge of human nature 
or a more valuable business training. 


Besides, in- representing FORBES, a man meets the lead- 
ing business people of the community, and he learns how to 
talk to big men. He acquires the fundamentals of salesman- 
ship, a requisite to all successful endeavor, for are we not 
all “salesmen” in greater or less degree? 


The earning possibilities will surprise many. 


Address: “College Plan,” c/o Forbes 


299 Broadway New York, N. Y. 











be interested. Interest more in what you bring to your work than in what your work brings 
to an ity that will lead to success may be within your grasp; all you need is the 
to it. “Men Who Are Making America,” by B. C. Forbes, tells how fifty men trained 
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Frank K. Houston 
Vice-President, Chemical National Bank of New York 


ye. K. HOUSTON, formerly vice- 
president of the First National 
Bank of St. Louis, is the latest addi- 
tion to the staff of the rapidly-growing 
Chemical National Bank. His appoint- 
ment as vice-president of “Old Bullion” 
is simply another example of the ex- 
igencies of rapid growth which have 
led many of the larger banks of the 
metropolitan district to look to out-of- 
town banking centres for the men 
needed to strengthen internal organ- 


izations. 


Mr. Houston’s appointment is also 
further proof of the assertion that the 
place for the young man to get his start 
in the banking business is outside of 
New York City, where he will escape 
early specialization, gain breadth of ex- 
perience along with broadmindedness, 
and win, before he enters the staid 
forties and fifties, the recognition 
which will make him a desirable ac- 
quisition for the big banks of the coun- 
try. : 

Frank K. Houston was born in a 
little mite of a Tennessee town, forty 
or fifty miles from the nearest railroad. 
He has reached his present position in 
the banking world wholly by his own 
efforts. He is a self-made banker. Al- 
though one of the youngest senior bank 
officers in the United States, he has a 
broad acquaintance throughout the 
country, and is widely known as a 
speaker and writer on financial sub- 


jects, as well as an active participant © 


in many state banking associations and 
the American Bankers’ Association. 

He was educated at Webb School and 
Vanderbilt University. Immediately 
After graduation in 1904 he was elected 
secretary of the Tennessee Bankers’ 
Association, which position he was 
holding when called to an official post 
with the First National Bank of. Nash- 
ville, of which F. O. Watts was then 
president. When Mr. Watts accepted 
the presidency of the Third National 
Bank of St. Louis Mr. Houston went 
with him as assistant cashier. Later he 
became a vice-president of the Third. 
When the Third National, the Me- 
chanics-American and the St. Louis 


Union banks were merged into the 
First National Bank of St. Louis he 
became a vice-president of the con- 
solidated institution. 

Although first and last a banker, Mr. 
Houston has always keenly appreciated 
the little amenities of business and 
social life. He has always been busy 
making friends and discharging the 
voluntary obligations of friendship. 
During his seven years’ residence in St. 
Louis he became a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Noonday 
Club, the Advertising Club, Rotary, 
University Club, St. Louis Country 
Club, and the ‘Missouri Athletic Asso- 
ciation. 

He is a graduate of the American In- 
stitute of Banking; and after organiz- 
ing the Nashville chapter of the in- 
stitute he became its first president. 
He has long been prominently connect- 
ed with Sigma Alpha Epsilon, one of 
the largest of the national college fra- 
ternities. 


At a meeting of directors of Ameri- 
can International Corporation, Daniel 
G. Wing, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, was elected a 
director to fill the vacancy created by 
the death of Theodore N. Vail. New- 
comb Carlton was chosen to succeed 
Mr. Vail as a member of the execu- 
tive committee.. 

* * * 

I believe that the movement toward 
consolidation of different railroads 
must be carried forward in a definite 
and effective way, and that, if we are 
to avoid government ownership, we 
must have in place of it a very few 
large railroad systems through which 
an adequate degree of unification may 
be accomplished with a minimum of 
conflicting policies and methods— 
Walker D. Hines. 

* * * 


This company is not only operating 
in Rumania, but is also investigating 
prospective oil-producing properties 
elsewhere in Europe—W. C. Teagle, 
President Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
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Clearing-House of Ideas’ from 


Progressive 


Companies 


(Continued from page 143) 


training, and the woman who has, so 
to speak, received her education by di- 
rect contact and competition in the 
business arena. 

In the former case, constant and 
close touch with the trained education- 
al mind unquestionably forms a solid 
foundation, and has the advantage of 
an enlarged vision, which gives the 
woman’s natural imaginative instinct, 
character and scope. Whereas, in the 
practical affairs of everyday business 
routine, and contact with practical af- 
fairs of commerce, she develops a cer- 
tain soundness of judgment and ability 
for quick, clear thinking that the aca- 
demic training rarely supplies. 

Regardless of whether a woman has, 
or has not, the advantage of a college 
education, and irrespective further of 
what her future mission in life may-be, 
whether it is in business or a profes- 
sional field, or in nature’s highest call, 
Motherhood, a few years spent in the 
environment of the banking house, the 
business office, or the more intimate 
association of secretarial work, will 
so co-ordinate her aims and desires, 
furnish her the ability to analyze prob- 
lems of every character and give her 
insight into human nature that will be 
of inestimable benefit to her. 

She will then be more independent, 
equipped for any emergency, fully ca- 
pable of understanding her friends, and 
of great help to her family in solving 
the intricate problems of everyday life. 





FOREMEN MEET 
DAILY 


A SIGNIFICANT development in 
factory organization is thus de- 
scribed in “The Hub Cap,” published 
by The Westcott Motor Car Co., of 
Springfield, Ohio: 

Once every day Westcott engineering 
and production heads meet with de- 
partment foremen in a general confer- 
ence. They lay out their plans for 
work, they bring out points that will 
result in quality production and in- 
creased output, and they tell their 
troubles. Whatever is on a man’s mind 
comes out at these gatherings. They 
“talk right out in meeting” of what- 
ever matters need straightening out, 
whatever perplexing questions have 
arisen, and then everyone goes back 
to his day’s work with a full and clear 
knowledge of just how matters stand 
in every part of the factory, and what 
must be done, not only to bring about 
a steady and uninterrupted production, 
but an ever-growing Westcott quality. 

H. H. Ellis, production manager, and 
assistant in factory management to 
Harry Clark, chief engineer and fac- 
tory manager, is in charge of these 
daily meetings. Mr. Clark and J. H. 
Tuttle, assistant chief engineer, are 
always present. also. 

A prominent feature in the room is 
a big blackboard on which are listed 
all the various parts which go into the 
Westcott car. One column shows the 
number of these parts that should be 
ready, according to schedule, and the 
next column shows the number ready. 
Still another column lists the reasons 
for any delay. 

_ This board gives a graphic view of 
Just how the work is going, and when 
there is a failure to meet the schedule 
the cause is sought, and the remedy 
recommended. Often the cause lies 


somewhere within the Westcott plant, 
and the department head responsible 
hears of it. 

Sometimes a foreman finds evidence 
of poor work in some department. 
There is no covering up of this fact. 
The foreman in charge is told of it 
directly. The work is traced and steps 
taken to correct the condition. 

Every man present, when called upon 
in his turn, stands up and tells of his 
department affairs as he honestly sees 
them. If his statement strikes directly 
at another department head, it makes 
no difference. They are gathered to- 
gether for the general good, and com- 
plaints are a part of the day’s work. 

The best way for all, the best way 
for Westcott, and the only way to in- 
sure increasing quality and quantity 
in output, is in frank and free dis- 
cussion of everything that comes up 
in the day’s work. .That’s why these 
meetings have played an important 
part in maintaining and raising West- 
cott standards. 


HE DID NOT WEAR 
GOGGLES 


ROGRESSIVE employers every- 

where are directing their best ef- 
forts to have the “Safety First” prin- 
ciple steadfastly maintained in their 
plants. Sometimes they are handi- 
capped Ly the carelessness or the bra- 
vado of the workers. In “The Lyrite 
News,” published by the aluminum 
teanufacturers at Cleveland, and cir- 
culating among the workers, a pathetic 
incident in the day’s work brings the 
point home more strongly than in any 
other way. 

A man appeared in the employment 
office and asked for a job in the foun- 
dry. Some questions were asked and 
this story was told: “My eyes is bad 
and I can’t see nothing with one. When 
I was a kid fourteen years old—I’m 49 
now—my father died. I was the oldest 
boy and had to quit school and go to 
work. My first job was in a machine 
shop where I had to turn the hand 
lathe for the boss while he roughed 
out the bar stock. How those hot chips 
did fly! I was burnt often on the face, 
neck and arms. I kept winking pretty 
lively to keep them out of my eyes. 

“One day I hada hunch and that night 
bought a pair of large spectacles for 
a quarter. Then I put card board 
around the lenses and next day wore 
these specs to save my eyes. The other 
guys in the shop called me a “sissy” 
and “baby” and kept after me until I 
lost my nerve and threw away the 
specs. Then I had to duck my head 
and blink my eye lids to steer clear of 
them chips. 

“But one day a chip was too quick for 
me and landed square in my eye. The 
doc couldn’t do much for me and I 
lost the sight of that eye. As years 
passed the other eye got weak and now 
it isn’t much ’count. It has been rough 
sledding for me and the family these 
last years and I sure hope you got a 
job for me.” 

An eye gone anda life made wretched 
all because the other fellows laughed 
when this man tried to take care of his 
eyes! Whether it is goggles or leg- 
gings or a gear guard or a belt guard or 
doing your job the safe way, remem- 
ber Safety First and help the other fel- 
low, too. 








Charles M. Schwab and John H, Patterson Employ Me. Ask Them. 


I WANT A JOB AT 8 A WEEK 


I help executives to promote organization Morale and Teamwork, the two biggest 
things in business. I will agree to call every two weeks. 

I will bring you a fresh viewpoint on the human side of men and business. 

I will tell you what America’s business and financial leaders are thinking and saying 
and doing. 

I will tell you how they won their fortunes. I will tell you the first complete life 
story of Ew H. K. Curtis, the man who made The Saturday Evening Post. 1 will 
tell you a t the younger men and women making their mark. 

I will tell you about “Industrial Democracy,” the plan that settles labor difficulties, 
stops strikes, increases production and makes employee and employer happy. 

I will tell you how music is stimulating workers in store and factory. 

I will tell you about the new principles of Personnel Development—how to reduce 
the ruinous waste of “Labor Turnover,” which costs American Industry over a 
Billion Dollars a year. , 

I will bring you reliable forecasts of business and financial conditions. 

z — warn you against bad investments and tell you about sound investment oppor- 
tunities. 





I will bring you, during the year, twenty-six “Keys to Success”—a valuable course 
in personal efficiency. 

I will bring you thoughts on life and living—ideas, experiences and inspiration that 
may be worth to you, in your life and in your business, Ten Thousand Wines ‘what 
you pay me. 

If I worked for you alone, my salary would be $100,000 a year and more. But 
because I do these things for 35,000 doers and thinkers in the business and financial 
world, I can afford to work for you for Eight Cents a week, if you hire me by 
the year. 

My chief is B. C. Forbes, author of “Men Who Are Making America,” “Keys to 
Success,” etc. 

You don’t take any gamble in hiring me for a year—you don’t pay me a cent unless, 
in your judgment, I make good. 
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F. 5-29-20 
Discerning Employers Send Me to Their Department Managers. It Pays. 

















The Golden Rule in Business 


There is an international leaven of morality abroad in the 
business world today. It is of recent origin and rapid growth. 
Its potential possibilities for good are unlimited, its accom- 
plishments to date remarkable. It is not a new cult or belief 
or creed, but merely the application of ancient accepted 
principles to modern everyday affairs. It is, in a word, the 
introduction of the Golden Rule into business and it is called 
“Rotary.”—The Denver Times. 


If you want to do business with the type of men who make up 
this organization, advertise in 


ROTARIAN 


Publisht Monthly by the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs 


CHICAGO 


Advertising Manager 
FRANK R. JENNINGS 
910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Great Britain 
THOS. STEPHENSON 
6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland 


Subscription Price: $1.50 in U. 8S. A. and Cuba; 
$1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in other countries. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Representative 


WELLS W. CONSTANTINE 
7 West 16th St., New York 
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$4.86 to the pound, the £100 bond would 
then be worth about $472, showing a 
profit of $90 on the original investment 
of $382. The profit-making opportuni- 
ties are much greater in the French 
and Belgian issues, where an invest- 
ment of $61.50 per 1,000-franc bond 
would show a profit of as high as $108 
should francs return to normal and the 
percentage quotation of the bonds re- 
main unchanged. 

The foreign government bonds listed 
in the table incorporated herewith 
have been grouped in two classes ac- 
cording to whether they are payable 
at a fixed rate of exchange, making 
them practically dollar securities, or 
at the current rate of the day. The 
former class will appeal more to the 
conservative investor, while the other 
group may be regarded as speculative 
investments. 

In the first group are listed the 
Japanese Government 4s of 1931, issued 
in pounds sterling. There are out- 
standing £25,000,000, in denominations 
of £20, £100, £200. Interest is payable on 
January 1 and July 1, at the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, New York City, at the 
fixed rate of $4.87 to the pound ster- 
ling. These bonds are listed on the 


New York Stock Exchange, where in 
all dealings $5 is considered as equal 
to £1. Their present price compares 
with a high of 94% before the war. 
The Japanese Government 4%s of 1925 
are also in the form of a sterling loan, 
payable at the fixed rate of $4.87. 
There are #£22,497,400 outstanding, of 
denominations similar ‘to the 4s. 

The Argentine Republic 5s, of 1945, 
are issued in sterling to the total 
amount of £8,842,740, in denominations 
of £20 and £200. Interest is payable 
on March 1 and September 1 at the 
office of J. P. Morgan & Co., at the 
fixed rate of $4.863%4 to the pound ster- 
ling. There is an annual sinking fund 
of 1 per cent. They are also listed on 
the Stock Exchange, and their present 
price compares with a high of 100 be- 
fore the war. 

The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland 5%s, due 1937, are 
straight dollar bonds, outstanding to 
the amount of $143,587,000, in denomi- 
nations of $100, $500 and $1,000. In- 
terest is payable on February 1 and 
August 1 at the office of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. The Dominion of Canada 5%s, 
due 1929, are also straight dollar bonds, 
outstanding to the amount of $75,000,- 


000, in denominations of $100 and 
$1,000. Interest is payable on Febru- 
ary 1 and August 1 at the Bank of 
Montreal, New York City. 

In the case of all the bonds in the 
second group, where the rate of ex- 
change is not fixed, interest is payable 
in New York at the current rate of the 
day, and the purchase price of the 
bonds in dollars in the New York 
market is governed first by the per- 
centage quotation of the bonds in the 
foreign market, and secondly by the 
rate of exchange. It is to be borne 
in mind, of course, that as interest is 
payable in pounds or francs, accord- 
ing to the prevailing quotation for 
these foreign monies on the interest 
date, the yield on the original sum of 
money invested may also be increased, 
afong with the quoted value of the 
bond, should exchange rates move de- 
cidedly upwards toward normal. 

To illustrate how selling prices are 
arrived at in the New York market, 
and how chances of profit may be fig- 
ured, let us take the French 5 per cent. 
Victory Loan. These bonds are selling 
at 87% per cent. in the Paris market, 
which means that 875 francs will buy a 
1,000-franc nominal] capital bond. The 
market value in France is therefore 
about 875 francs. In the New York 
market, figuring the francs as worth 
7 cents in our money, 875 francs would 
amount to about $61.25, which would 
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—a peer among business writers 


—a story teller of keen perception 
—a writer whose pent*enlivens current events 
and dry business facts with human interest 


Contributes each week to 


COMMERCE AND FINANCE 


(The Authoritative Weekly of Business) 


Mr. Spillane’s inimitable style—his skill in putting a rare human interest 
in facts—may be seen in his article entitled “THE MAN WHO MADE THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST.” 

Mr. Spillane is an associate editor of COMMERCE AND FINANCE. He 


writes regularly on 


Business, Economics and Social Topics 
Happenings of Note 
Personalities 


A weekly column of intense interest and entertainment is: 


Lights and Shadows on Current Events 


Of Special Interest! 


The editor-in-chief of COMMERCE AND FINANCE is Theodore 
H. Price, an internationally recognized authority on finance and 


economics. 


of conditions, entitled 


The Lookout in the Foretop 


Among Mr. Price’s contributions is a masterful survey 


It is remarkable for its scope anl vision and is closely followed by 
thousands of business men. 


In addition— 








The important news in the markets and commodities 
of the world is briefly and completely presented under 


The Economic Panorama of the Week 


Nowhere else is so much information so concisely 
given, nor can all of it be found in any other publication. 
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be the approximate price of a 1,00. 
franc French Victory 5 per cent. bond, 
Should francs get back to their normaj 
value of 19.3 cents, while the quotation 
for these bonds remained around 874% 
per cent., or 875 francs in Paris, the 
bonds would then be worth in this 
market about $169, which would mean 
a profit of about $108 on the origina] 
investment of $61.25. 

There is not space here to go into 
details with regard to all of the foreign 
money bonds, but any dealer specializ- 
ing in these issues will gladly inform 
the prospective investor as to exchange 
rates, quotations, and possible profits, 
In the table herewith they are simply 
set down in dollars per 1,000 francs, or 
per £20 or per £100, and the income 
return is figured on the basis of ex- 
change rates prevailing at the time 
the table was compiled. 





Business and Financial 


Forecast 
(Continued from page 140) 

So far the presidential campaign has 
not affected activity, but as November 
approaches there is certain to be 
enough agitation and excitement to 
interfere more or less with the even 
flow of business. 

Finally, the action of the stock mar- 
ket during recent months is inter- 
preted by quite a few students of eco- 
nomics as foreshadowing a marked re- 
lapse in industry and business later in 
the year. 

While not shutting their eyes to 
these various considerations, many 
men of standing in the business world 
are confident that things will work out 
satisfactorily all round and that a 
presidential result pleasing to the 
business world will sweep away what- 
ever pessimistic developments and 
forebodings may be encountered be- 
tween now and then. 

My own opinion is that this is no 
time to become rambunctious, that it 


will probably prove profitable to re- - 


duce inventories as much as feasible 
and increase cash on hand as much as 
possible, but that, on the other hand, 
the highest grades of stock, particu- 
larly railroad issues, can be bought at 
present levels with every confidence 
that they will improve in market value 
sooner or later. 


WHICH ARE YOU? 


Are you just a certificate holder or 
are you really a part owner of your 
company? 

If you belong in the first class all 
you are concerned about is your di- 
vidend. If you are a real owner, your 
attitude is entirely different. In that 
case you keep in touch with the work 
your officers are doing. All the im- 
portant company affairs are familiar 
to you. 

Ask yourself—those of you who shirk 
your duties as investors—whether 
there is not some way in which you 
can help your company and incidental- 
ly yourself. Is there not some bright 
idea you have that the directors of 
your company would be glad to get? 

Which are you—a mere shareholder 
or a real partner ?—Odd Lot Review. 

* * * 


A willingness to subordinate or sac- 
rifice one’s wishes and pleasures to the 
greater advantage of the country, 
splendidly manifested during the years 
of the war, has ended in the present 
reaction—an orgy of brazen self-indul- 
gence at the very moment when the 
bill is presented for payment. The 
world is living in a fool’s paradise 
based upon fictitious wealth, rash prom- 
ises and mad illusions.—Paul M. War- 
burg. 
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WHICH TRUST? 

Upon the recent death in a Western 
town of a politician, who at one time 
served his country in a very high legis- 
lative place, a number of newspaper 
men were collaborating on an obituary 
notice. 

“What shall we say of the former 
Senator?” asked one. 

“Oh, just put down that he was al- 
ways faithful to his trust.” 

“And,” queried a third, “shall we 
mention the name of the trust?” 

* * * 


TO THE POINT 

One of the briefest summings up on 
record was that of Justice Maule, who 
thus addressed the jury on a memor- 
able occasion: 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” he is reported 
to have said, “if you don’t believe the 
witnesses for plaintiff, you will find for 
the defendant. If you don’t believe the 
witnesses for the defendant, you will 
find for the plaintiff. If, like myself, 
you don’t believe any of them, heaven 
knows which way you will find. Con- 
sider your verdict.”—N. Y. Globe. 

* * * 

MAKING CRIME FIT FINE 
Country Judge—“Ten dollars.” 
Motorist—“Can you change a twenty- 

dollar bill?” 

Judge—“No, but I can change the 
fine. Twenty dollars."—Mass. Tech. 
Voo Doo. 

PERHAPS 

“And what do you propose to do 
now, William?” asked the father of 
the son who had just come home after 
graduation at college. 

“Oh,” yawned the optimistic young 
man, “I think I’ll go over to New York 
and look for a position at five thou- 
sand per—you understand? At five 
thousand per.” ; 

“Oh, yes,” said the old man, “TI under- 
stand. You mean at five thousand per- 
haps?” 

* ¢ @ 


THE ONLY WAY 


Striker: “Aw, what do you want to 
go back to work for?” 

Man in Overalls: “Well, you gotta 
go back so you can strike again, ain’t 
you?” 

* ¢ & 


COMPLETE DECEPTION 


Employer (to clerk)—“If that bore 
Smithers, comes in, tell him ’'m out— 
and don’t be working or he'll know 
you're lying.” 

* *¢ @ 
ONE HONEST ADVERTISER. 


“You men!!! Who work inside. 
Look at this. Scout shoes, brown only, 
best on the market for $298. These 
won’t last long."—Paterson News. 

* * & 


REASSURANCE 
He—“Your cousin refused to recog- 
nize me at the jazz last night; thinks 
I'm not his equal, I suppose.” 

She—“Ridiculous! Of course you 
are; why, he’s nothing but a con- 

ceited idiot !” 
* * 
-~—wWinéd ite aD 
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IF You Need 
Foreign 
Banking 


Service 










as to call for foreign banking service or if you 
desire to build up your foreign trade and estab- 
lish yourself in foreign markets, consult with 
the Bankers Trust Company for in such mat- 
ters it is especially qualified to serve you. 


I: the requirements of your business are such 











THIS company is here to promote as well as 
protect the interests of its customers, and it 
has developed its organization on a scale 
designed to enable it to do this intelligently, 
expeditiously and to the best advantage of all 

concerned. - 













ITS knowledge of foreign trade conditions and 
its ability to meet them with dependable bank- 
ing service; its foreign credit and trade inform- 
ation as well as its connections and resources, 
give strength and capacity to its service. 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY i scsents 


Member Federal Reserve System 











SALESMEN—CITY OR TRAVELLING 
Send for list of lines 
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Sor a 
Better Citizenship 


That is the meaning of the 
’ §*Books for Everybody ”’ 

movement of the American 

Library Association. 


Details will interest you. 
$ 
“Ask Your Library” or write 
American Library Association 
“BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY” FUND 


2% West Thirty-ninth Street 
New York City 








from advertising are those that use constructive, 
creative, efficient advertising continuously in a 
paper that possesses all the essential features of 
reader interest. The value of such a policy is 
obvious. 


You know you cannot win a fight unless you are 
ready to fight, and, by the same token, you cannot 
win a profitable return on your advertising invest- 
ment unless you place it to the greatest possible 


advantage. 


The Pittsburg Dispatch 


GREATER PITTSBURG’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 














WALLACE G. BROOKE THE FORD-PARSONS CO. 
226 Fifth A: New York 2 
Brunswick Building Peoples Gas Building 
WALTER EDGE DORLAND AGENCY 
Atlantic City London, 3 
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Keeping Trade Channels Open 


The over-seas service of the Irving’s Foreign Divi- 
sion covers the full range of business and personal 
banking requirements abroad. To facilitate ex- 
port and import operations and to supply the 
financial needs of individuals over-seas, the 


Foreign Division 


Provides facilities for foreign credit inquiries 
Offers counsel on foreign market conditions 


Sells checks and makes cable transfers 


Issues commercial credits against exports and imports 


Collects clean and documentary drafts 


Issues traveler’s letters of credit for personal use 


And—when sales are completed and shipments 
have been made, the Foreign Division purchases 
approved bills ot exchange 1 in dollars or in foreign 
currencies, covering goods actually sold to re- 


sponsible buyers. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Press and Readers’ 


Comments 





IN CLASS OF ITS OWN 


The writer recently sent for severaj 
sample copies of “Forbes.” I now de. 
sire to have it as a regular visitor, and 
enclose $4 for one year’s subscription, 
“Forbes” appears to be in a class of 
its own—inspirational, instructive anq 
interesting. Any man with ambition to 
remain wide-awake and progressive 
should include it in his regular reading, 

L. H. TATE, 
Cashier, Corn Exchange National 
Bank. 
Omaha, Neb. 
* * * 


A BOOSTER 


I am a regular subscriber for your 
magazine and think it is one of the 
best, in fact it is my favorite and in 
general way I boost for it. 

E. E. ALLEN. 
Sayre, Pa. 
* * * 
LIFE SUBSCRIBER 

I most certainly do want my sub- 
scription renewed to the best magazine 
published. Please enter me as a life 
subscriber and send me bill each year 
as due. 

D. C. DUNN. 
Zanesville, Ohio. ( 
* * * 

A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 

We are pleased to renew our sub- 
scription for “Forbes.” 


- It may interest you to know that 


through “Forbes” we became interest- 
ed in Industrial Democracy and after 
reading Mr. Leitch’s book “Man to 
Man” we worked out a plan to suit our 
organization. It has greatly improved 
the attitude of our employees toward 
the management and relieves us of 
many disagreeable features which we 
have had to contend with in the past, 
and the increase in production has been 
beyond our expectations. 

Our subscription to “Forbes” was one 
of the most profitable investments we 
ever made and if at any time we can 
help you in furthering this work, we 
will be very glad to do so. 

E. E. BROSS. 

The Traub Manufacturing Company. 
Detroit, Mich. 

* * * 
FOR BUSINESS MEN 
I feel that a year’s subscription to 


. your magazine is going to repay me 


many. times the amount in the benefits 
derived from reading same. 

Your editor has achieved quite a suc- 
cess in publishing a magazine such as 
all business men will enjoy reading. 
He handles all subjects in as brief, yet 
as comprehensible manner as possible, 
touching many subjects of interest to 
all. 

E. L. WALTERS. 
McCoy Motor Supply Company. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
* * * 
GETS VALUABLE IDEAS 

“Forbes” has become a_ bi-monthly 
habit with me, and Ihave gathered 
some very valuable suggestions from 


its pages. . 

C. W. CULPEPPER 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

* * * 
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EDITORIAL CREED 


E stand for a sane American view of life; for 

Liberty as guaranteed by obedience to law; for 

equal rights of capital and labor; for a just 
reward to all who add tothe spiritual, moral and material 
possessions of the nation; for the duties as well as the 
rights of citizenship; and for unswerving loyalty to the 
nation. 














We stand for a constructive building-up, with special FGA copes pEKION 
stress upon the three new emphases in the thinking of aT Oi cman 
the American people: (1) Upon the nation itself and its Aisndtntn tines 
institutions; (2) Upon the nation in its international 

relationship; (3) Upon the nation in its industrial aspect. 


Our circulation has been called “the first 500,000”—We 
stand for the things for which the soundest thinking 
element in each community stands. 


If you conscientiously subscribe to our editorial policy 
as stated herewith, you will more than likely want to 
subscribe to the magazine. Five dollars brings Leslie’s 
52 times a year. Start now—your card will be enough. 
We will send the bill along later. Send us your name 


and address now. 


LESLIE’S 


Illustrated Weekly Magazine 


221 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


HALF A MILLION GUARANTEED 
THE FIRST 500,000 
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FREE — “Wilson’s 
Meat Cookery”— 
our helpful book on 
the best way to buy 
and use meats, 
mailed free on re- 
quest. Address Dept. 

7 Wilson & Co., 
Chicago. 

















































Appetizing foods help make 


the sturdiest youngsters 


¥ YEALTH authorities everywhere are empha- 

.. -. sizing the necessity of body-building foods 
for the growing children of today. Wilson prod- 
ucts, carefully selected and skillfully prepared, 
are just the kind of foods that make for strength 
and vitality. 


Their full flavor and appetizing taste are splen- 
didly demonstrated in Wilson’s Certified Ham, 
as in all Wilson’s Certified foods. Mildly sweet, 
tender, juicy, Wilson’s Certified Ham proves the 
merit of our patient cure and smoking. Ask 
your dealer for it. 
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